Qa May 22, a few hours before the attack 
which resulted in his death, Dr. Gregory 
Lambrakis made the following speech at a 
meeting organised by the Peace Committee 
of Salonika: 
“Attention! This is MP Lambrakis 
speaking. As a representative, of this 
nation and of the people, I wish to bring 
to your attention that there is a plan to 
murder me. Therefore I am calling on 
the Minister of Northern Greece, the Pre- 
fect, the Public Prosecutor, the Chief of 
the Gendarmerie, the Director of City 
Police, and the Commander of Security 


ee een 


Obituary 


Dr. Gregory Lambrakis, who was 45, was 
Independent MP for Piraeus. In parliament 
he co-operated with EDA (United Demo- 
cratic Left), though he was not, as some 
English papers have stated, a member of 
EDA. 


His scientific career was outstanding. He 
was a well-known surgeon in obstetrics and 
published many books on the subject. He 
was greatly admired by his patients and 
would not refuse treatment to people who 
could not pay. He was assistant professor 
of medicine at Athens University. 


He was also an outstanding athlete both as 
a long jumper and a wrestler. He broke the 
Balkans fong-jump record three times, and 
held it for 21 years. 

He had visited this country three times in 
the past few months, firstly as a delegate to 
the Oxford Conference of non-aligned 
peace organisations in January, secondly for 
the Aldermaston march, and thirdly to 
intercede with Queen Frederika on behalf 
of Tony Ambatielos, the imprisoned trade 
union leader. 

Dr. Lambrakis, a very reserved person, 
denied that he was a Communist. Though 
he co-operated with Communists in the 
Greek Peace Committee and in the EDA, 
he maintained his independence. At the 
Oxford Conference of non-aligned peace 
organisations last January he was extra- 
ordinarily anxious to learn about the think- 
ing and actions of the peace movements, 
and it was there that he first heard the term 
“non-violence.” He was very interested in 
ideas of non-violent resistance and tech- 
miques of non-co-operation. 

But even before he heard of non-violence 
Dr, Lambrakis naturally adhered to it. A 
skilled wrestler, he strictly followed the 
wrestler’s code of not using this skill out- 
side the ring. 

He entered politics for the first time in 1961 
when he won a seat in the general election. 
For his work on the anti-nuclear issue in 
Greece he was known as “The apostle of 
peace.” He was the only man to complete 
the Marathon-Athens march in April. After 
his visit to Britain he devoted his full 
energy to the peace issue, so much so that 
many people said that he was politically 
irrelevant, that there were issues that were 
more important to the Greek nation, but he 
repeated “I have an obligation. This is my 
issue. I am going to rouse people on the 
nuclear issue.” It was almost certainly this 
activity that led to his death. He is the 
first person to have been killed for his 
opposition to nuclear weapons. ~ 


Forces in Salonika to protect the lives of 
all the people who are gathered here in 
this hall - and my own life” (quoted by 
the Athens daily A vgi). 
In spite of this appeal and that of the 
organisers of the meeting no protection was 
given and nothing was done to prevent a 
right-wing terror group from surrounding 
the building where the meeting was being 
held, shouting, ‘Death to Lambrakis.” 
When the group left the hall they were 
attacked. Mr. Tsarouchas, who is an old 
man, and is an MP of the EDA (United 
Democratic Left), was injured and put in 
an ambulance. Even then the ambulance 
had its windows broken and Mr. Tsarou- 
chas was attacked again. The police stood 
by and did nothing during the whole 
episode. 
Half an hour later Dr, Lambrakis came out 
of the building. A motor-cycle was waiting 
up a side street with its number plate 
covered with a piece of cloth. Someone 
standing next to it shouted “ That’s Lam- 
brakis.” The motor-cycle, which had a side- 
car and pillion passenger, zig-zagged 
through the crowd, drove straight at Lam- 
brakis and knocked him down. He was in 
a coma until he died four days later on the 
night of May 26. 
The driver of the motor-cycle, Spyros Got- 
samanis, has twice been convicted of phy- 
sical attacks on political opponents. He is 
a supporter of Prime Minister Karamanlis’s 
party (ERE). He has been arrested and 
charged with murder, 
A key prosecution witness, who had told 
the police that he was being followed and 
that he felt that his life was in danger, was 
found unconscious in a street in Salonika 
on Monday. He is reported to have claimed 
that he was hit on the head outside the 
Public Prosecutor’s office when an attempt 
was made to kidnap him. 
The Salonika Police Chief has been sus- 
pended. The official Opposition, Mr. 
Papandreou’s Centre Union, have issued 
statements saying that Karamanlis is 
morally responsible for the murder of Lam- 
brakis. There have been many large demon- 
strations all over Greece, many people have 
been arrested and many injured. 
Dr. Lambrakis’s body arrived in Athens on 
a special train from Salonika on Tuesday 
morning at 2 a.m. and was met by a silent 
crowd of several thousand sympathisers. 
The train was held up in the hope that the 


Comment 


Whether or not the Karamanlis government 
is directly implicated in Gregory Lambra- 
kis’s death is uncertain. But it is clear that 
they must take some responsibility, if only 
for allowing the open growth of fascist 
organisations that are responsible for actions 
like these. There are such organisations as 
the “ Black Glove ” and the “ Neo-Nazis of 
Athens ” who have openly threatened people 
and are alleged to have close connections 
with the police. There are some new 
organisations of this type, and some old 
ones that have appeared under new names. 
Some wear Nazi-type uniforms, with the 
skul] and crossbones emblem, black boots 
and black uniform. They are very unpopu- 
lar, but are openly supported by the police 
and the government. The neo-Nazi groups, 
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News 


Lambrakis attack sparks new anger in Greece 


Murder in Salonika 


crowds would disperse. Instead they got 
bigger. He was buried on Tuesday. 


Hugh Brock, editor of Peace News; 
Christopher Farley, secretary of Lord Rus- 
sell; David Boulton, Canon Collins’ repre- 
sentative; and Malcolm Macmillan, MP, 
flew to Greece on Monday to attend the 
funeral, 


the thousand political prisoners, the murder 
of Dr. Lambrakis, the rigged elections, this 
is Greece today. 

What can people in Britain do to help and 
show solidarity with those who are strug- 
gling for democracy in Greece ? 

They can take the usual steps such as pro- 
testing by personal visits, picketing, sending 
letters, telegrams, resolutions, telephone calls 
(MAY 0694) and deputations to the Greek 
Embassy, 51 Upper Brook Street, W.1, and 
telegrams to Premier Karamanlis in Athens. 
They can join the protest demonstration 
which is being called by the Committee of 
100 outside Buckingham Palace on the 
evening of the day of Queen Frederika’s 
arrival on the state visit; they can take part 
in the other demonstrations that are being 


Gregory Lambrakis at 
the Oxford conference 
of non-aligned 

peace organisations 
(photo: John Hopkins) 


organised, such as Bertrand Russell's delega- 
tion to the Greek Embassy last Tuesday 
night. 

And if possible they should try to go to 
Greece to join the “Bertrand Russell” 
Youth League for Disarmament on Hiro- 
shima Day. August 6, when a mass meeting 
is being held to which as many foreign 
delegations as possible are invited. 

As was clearly shown at the time of the 
Marathon-Athens march in April, the pre- 
sence of foreigners greatly inhibits the re- 
pressive activities of the police and the gov- 
ernment. It also causes them considerable 
embarrassment, focusses international in- 
terest on Greece, and also reduces the 
danger of violence such as that which re-\ 
sulted in the murder of Gregory Lambrakis. 
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{ renounce war and I will never 
support or sanctlon another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCl1 


new left 


summer school 
‘Socialist frontiers’ 


Foreign policy, trade and aid, 
socialism and the state, social policies 


M. Barratt-Brown, Ralph Miliband, 
D. Cole- Wedderburn, ete 


Hastings, Aug 31-Sept 7, £9 inclusive 
Details/forms: T. Griffiths, 50 Palatine Road, 
Manchester, 20. 


winter/spring number now on sale 


our generation against 
nuclear war 


contributors include Robert Jungk, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, A. J. Muste 


5s (postage 4d), 20s a year; students 15s, 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
OGANW, au § St. James St. t. W., b Montreal 3. 


PEANUTS CLUB 


Whit Saturday : Folk Session 
Whit Sunday ; Folk Session 
Whit Monday: Closed 


7,30-11 each night 
213 Bishopsgate (Liverpool St.) 


per cent 


income tax free 


BUILD 
YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 


investment 


“ Guide for investors ” sent on 


request 


ST PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Fer social Saving 


296 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3. 
and at: ; Sy 


112 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 


BOURNEMOUTH bint 


Classified 


Terma: cash with order, 6d. per word, mia. 48. (Box 
Nos. 1m. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
exeept for odd pence. Address Box No. 
: Peace News, § Cakdonian Road, London, 
Please send advertisements by first post 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smails rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Britain-Cuba C’itee. Public mtg. 
Mikardo, Hugh Faulkner, 
their recent visit to Cuba. 
don St., E.C.1. 


““ Cuba Si.’”’ 
Stanley Mayne speak on 
Memorial Hall, Farring- 
7.30 p.m. Fri., June 7. 


European summer school on world socialism, Sept. 
7-13, Hythe, Kent, Deutscher, Miliband, Mandel, 
ete. Week £6,; weekend £2 5s. Deposit £1, details-: 
Arthur, 41 Bramcote Drive, Beeston, Nottingham. 


Libertarian Youth International Summer Camp 1963. 


August, Beynac - (France). Enquiries::; ~Federacion 
Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 159 Ledbury Rd, 
W.1l.. 

Holidays 

Czechoslovakia - Prague,.Karlovy Vary, High Tatras. 
Aug. 9-25. £32. YCND party. Details: PRO- 
JECT- 67, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


Transport to Greek work camps. Volksvagen Cara- 
vette leaving July 16 returning August 29. London- 
Ighoumenitsa-Athens. Camping on route. Single or 
return. Expenses. shared. Rice, 167 Boldmere Road, 
Sutton ‘Coldfield. 


Weston- -super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
aut part of seda- ‘front, 7-9 gns. 
. M.. and H. Hather. 


Private Hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Personal 


Meeting room for committees and small functions, 
low: charges. Apply, the Warden, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


A young West Indian (man, early 20s) wishes meet 
a young pacifist lady. Box No. 180. 


Jan’ 


Bergen, Norway (Postboks 451). 
demonstrates weekly. 


Pacifist organisation 


C'ttee of 100 urgently requires gas masks. Please 
send to 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 
Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 


people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 
St., Brighton. 


discount price 


Gentleman (35) seeks lady companion, 
London area, with view to marriage. Interested 
literature, politics, music, nature; sympathetic 
towards religion, but not dogmatic. Box No. 174. 


preferably 


Help them to! help Peace News. 
requests- for Peace .News from‘ struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas, Can you help ? 
345 pays for a year’s supply. Subscription Dept., 
PN, 5 Caledonian. Rd., N.1. 


Scotsman,, pacifist, vegetarian, fond children and 
animals, wishes to ‘contact widow with family, DOL 
necessarily vegetarian. Box No. 179. 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gift of foreign 


stamps. 88 Park. Ave, Enfield, Mdx. 
Why be lonely? For friendship write: Rainbow 
Services, Box No. 183. Details sent free. 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 
at Peace News office 10 a.m.-6 p.m. especially Wed- 
nesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 .Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N..1. 


Young student from West Africa (male) wishes to 
make friends in_this country. Box No. 141. 


Publications 


CS, WHC, back numbers free. 
Hants. 


Peace Packets. a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations, 20s a year, start 


Grant, Burley, 


Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
London, N.I 


50 Black Lion. 


We réceive many. 


Situations wanted 


Quaker student seeks employment July 1-July 26. 
Wide knowledge. Anything considered. Box 177. 


Accommodation vacant 


Couple wanted share large Hampstead flat, 
community, share kitchen, bath, large lounge. 
bedroom, unfurn. Rent £2 10s. each. Box No. 


semi- 
Own 
184. 


J-year lease semi-detached 8-roomed house, 
£500 annually exclusive, 
Links Rd., 


Putney. 
Suit two families. 8a 
Epsom. 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in mansion flat, use of 
kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians. 2 15s. Tel. 
Chiswick 3565, ia : 


Mixed community living cheaply in house in Stepney 
will have vacancies soon, H. F. Roberts, 372 Com- 
mercial Rd., E.L. 


In CND house, Jarge. sunny: double room overlook- 
ing garden, sep. beds, use kitchen and bathroom, 


cleaning, light, linen, £4 105. Also share similar 
room with girl supporter, £2 5s. Pleasant single 
foom_ £3. __FRE 4596. , 

Twor. furnished cottages near Midhurst. Some 


summer vacancies.’ Not detached. All conveniences. 
Sep, 20 5-6 guineas weekly. Details fram Box 
0 ’ 


Accommodation wanted 


Desperate. Can you help ? Bed-sitter, mid-London 
area, Business girl (18). Please telephone BAY 
8264. 

Desperately needed, London.’ Smail attic room. 
Homeless pacifist. Box No. 182. 

For sale 

Rush matting, Jooks good, wears well, any room. 


To nearest 12” at Is 9d per sq. ft.,-or stock sizes 
4’ x 2’ at 12s 6d; 6’ x 3’ 28s each. In natura! or 
Green/Nat. in alternate 12” squares. Also natural 
seagrass mats, tough and modern, 36” x 18” 3s. 6d; 
48” x 24” 6s 6d; 54” x 27” 8s 6d each. Roll up 
fine cane sun blinds 6’ long x 2’ wide I6s 6d; 
3’ 25s! 4°. 35s each with cords, pulleys, etc. Every 
kind of can and bamboo stocked from Ban _ the 
Bomb Banner Bamboos downwards. Garden, Decor, 
Handicrafts. Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo 
people, Godmanstone, Dorchester, Dorset. 


D l : 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from natices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, 
nature of event, 
tary’s address), 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


time, place (hall, street), 
speakers, organisers (and secre- 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


30 May-9 June, Thur-Sun 


Vancouver-Berlin peace walkers. Route: Coventry 
May 30-June 2, Birmingham June 2-5, Bromsgrove 
5-6, Kidderminster 6-8, Stourbridge 8-9. 


31 May, Friday 


Friern Barnet; 7.30, p.m. Priory Hall (behind Town 


Hall). Peter Watts, Sec..of World Police Force 
Register, answering questions on .*‘ A World Police 
Foree.""§ LCS. . 


Wellington : 7.30 p.m. New St. Methodist church 
rooms. Albert Hunt on Danish March, Marham, 
Secrets Act. CND. 


1 June, Saturday 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (nr. Foyle’s, 
Charing “Cross Rd.) Open-air mtg. Speaker : 
Richard Headicar. ©. West ‘End poster parade 4.30 
pm. CND. 


1-3 June, Sat-Mon 


Shipston-on-Stour, Warwicks. : Whitsun CND Camp. 


Accom. farm buildings. Canvassing, — vigilling, 
seminar. Details: Howard Cheney, Aylesmore 
Farm. Tel.: Brailes 279. 

1-2 June, Sat-Sun 
Watford to Hertford: Whitsun march. Assemble 
10.30 a.m: Sat. Cassiobury Park. 10 a.m. Sun. 


Albans. March via Welwyn and 


Market Sq., St. 
Peter Taylor, 86 The Ridgeway, 


Hatfield. Details : 
Watford. CND. 


2 June, Sunday 


Southport: 3 p.m. Pier, Entrance. 
with various Lancs. groups. CND. 


3 June, Monday 


London, E.15: 7.30 p.m. Theatre Royal, Stratford. 
Snecial gala performance : of. ‘‘ Oh. What a “Lovely 
War.’' Seats £1, !5s,. 10s, .7s 6d. 5s, from CND 
Stage Club, “5 € Calédonian | Road, N.1, TER 0284. 


Salcombe, Devon: 2 Assemble 2 p.m. War Memorial, 
Gir Salconibe Hotel) for A tour of ‘RSG 7: 


Open-air mtg. 


CND and C'ttee of 100. = jet are 


21st Anniversary Dance and Cabaret 
at Roehampton Club, S.W.15, Friday 7 June, 8.30 p.m:'-'1:30 a.m. 


GUEST STARS: Nigel Patrick 
Cardew-Robinson 


Nicholas Parsons 


Mike and Bernie. Winters 


TICKETS 1 gn. from Roehampton Club, or Alex Gallier, 68 Binley House, Highcliffe Drive, 
$.W.15. a! 9513. (Tickets not available on the aa ik ) 
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4 June, Tuesday 


17 Melville Rd. 
PPU. 


Hove, Sussex: 8 p.m. -Alan Staley: 


‘* The Factory for Peace."* 


5 June, Wednesday 


London, N.16: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Yoakley 
Rd. ‘‘ East and West.’’ Brains trust answers ques- 
tions on homes, jobs, hobbies, transport, elc., in 
USSR and USA. CND. 


Southend-on-Sea : 
Barnaby Martin on Everyman IIT. 


6 June, Thursday 


E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Hse., 
Group discussion. PPU. 


8 p.m. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
PPU. 


London, Bush Rd., 


Leytonstone. 


7 June, Friday 


Orpington: 8 p.m. Civic Hall. Piano Recital. Denis 


Matthews. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Bar- 
tok. Seats 10s, 8s, 6s, 4s from Mrs, Phillips, 32 
Elm Grove, Orpington. (Orp 24270.) CND. 

London, S.W.15: 8.30 p.m.-1 a.m. Roehampton 
Club. Oxfam 21st anniversary dance and cabaret. 
Tickets : 1 gn. from Alex Gallier, 68 Binley House, 


Highcliffe Drive, S.W.15. 


8 June, Saturday 


Lendon, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. 
Charing Cross Rd.). Public mtg. 
4.30 CND 


9 June, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's 
Cross. Rev. G. P. T. Paget King: ‘‘ Christianity, 
Politics and Economics.'’» Gt. Companions. 


10 June, Monday 


London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ House, Euston 
Rd. ‘‘ South Africa: assessment of present situa- 
tion.”* Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., Bishop -Ambrose. 
Reeves, John Lang, Oliver Tambo. Chair: Canon 
Collins. Christian Action. 


11 June, Tuesday 

London, W.i: 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall; 
Fitzroy Sa. Mtg. to introduce International Co- 
operation Yr. Mrs. Helen Tucker, Chairman Inter- 
nationa! Liaison C'ttee for Women’ s Perce Grouns,, 


27 July >3 Aug; Sat; Sat ° 


Borth, Wales Fantily- Fidtidhy tConferdntes* eng 
fedwen. Evening discussions ;, ‘' Essentials of a 
Warless World.” led by Wilfred ‘Wellock,“T. P. 
Ewell-Sutton, »Tonr= McAlpine. |» Detuils : 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


5-11 August, Mon- Sun’ 


Birmingham peace’ week.'** Initiated by oan 


(nr, Foyle’s, 
Poster parade 


FA 


. ¥CND-. Further details Jaters ¢ yet! 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF | ag 


Fridays | 
Brighton: 12.45 p.m. .Priends’. 
Picnic ‘lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring. 


own. food.: Freedom from ‘Hunger Campaign. SoF. 
London, E.C.31 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 


Mtg. Hse., Ship. St. 


. on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Methodist Peace ., Fellowship, . 


Pacifist Fellowship. 
Fellowship ‘of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union: 


Gen. , Sec.,. 


Saturdays 


London, N.W.3: 1! a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Peace News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 


first. 
fli REIRIEETEEEEIESOREEEEEET 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Central Library 
YCND. 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. 
area. Selling of Black Paper, etc. 


Qxford: 10 a.m.4 p.m., Carfax, corner of Corn- 
market and Queen Street. 


Peace News selling. Other 
peace literature on request. 


Organiser: Richard 
Wallace, 123 Kingston Road. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 


Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C’ttee of 
100. | CND. 

Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s), 
Manning bookstall, leaficting. YCND. 

Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Met. Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chiehall St. t. Open air mtg. CND. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. : 


Watford: 3 p.m. N. Watford Odeon. 


selling. YCND. 


Peace News 


Saturdays & Sundays 
London, S.E.1: Christchurch House,, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. .’"Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 


London: Peanuts Club 7.30-11 p.m.-213 Bishopsgate. 
Sats, New. Iberian Stompers Jazz Band. Suns, CND 
Folk Songs. Informal. C'ttee of ,100. 


Mondays 
London, N.1: 12-2 p:m. Peace News (large Meeting 


Room), 5 Caledonian Rd.,. King's,Cross: Bread and 
cheese lunch. Freedom from Hunger. 


3) Wednesdays 
Falmouth: (7.30. p.m. Customs Howse: Quay: Open- 
alr mtg. (vreather permitting.) Speakers, questions. 


WIGMORE HALL, Wigmore St., W.1. 
' FRIDAY 7 JUNE, at 7.30 
FRANK MERRICK 

pianoforte recital 

Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 


& SCHUMANN 
BALAKIREV 


Sonata in, B-flat minor ... 
and, works. by 
Giles Farnaby, Richard Farnaby, John - 


Bull, 


Tickets: 10s) 7s, 4s, from Hall 
(WEL 2141) usual Agents’‘and 
IBBS & TILLETT Ltd., 

124 Wigmore Street, W.1. (WEL 8418) 


Purcell, Schubert, Dahnanyi 


WAR COMES BACK TO LAOS 


Last year a truce was established in Laos after several years of fighting and a 
neutralist government was set up. Recently, however, fighting has broken out 
once again between the pro-Communist Pathet Lao and Government forces. 


On this page we publish two views of Laos. 


One, by I. F. Stone, the 


American journalist, discusses the political implications of the new outbreak 
of fighting. (This originally appeared in I. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly.) The other, 
which was sent to us just before the recent fighting started by a reader who 
has lived for some time in Laos, sketches in part of the picture which is rarely 
mentioned in analyses of the “Laotian crisis” - the lives of the Laotian 
people themselves. Our correspondent, who has asked to remain anonymous, 
writes from Luang Prabang. His article follows. 


Fine uniforms, few doctors 


The Government here has little unity and 
little authority. In fact, the country itself 
is not a unit, but a haphazard jumble of 
provinces which can’t be easily or system- 
atically exploited economically. Some areas 
are “Pathet’’ (pro-Communist); some 
neutralist, some for General Phoumi (rather 
pro-American, but not 100 per cent, 
although backed by them). The Govern- 
ment is not democratic but aristocratic, with 
a financially and morally powerful upper 
class directly connected with the Crown. 


The King is a pure product of French 
breeding with a few dashes of Buddhism, 
an “homme de bonne volonté” (man of 
good will), A sober man, probably fairly 
powerful more through his “aura” than 
through actual police and army strength. 
The police are numerous and often act on 
their own. The army is three times as big 
as it should be and very little demobilisa- 
tion is going on. Very little work is being 
done - Laotians like sinecures with little 
work and fine uniforms. 


Economic life is not very active. The 
country has few resources and few, if any, 
industries. Laotians are not “ go-getters ”; 
they are content with little. They normally 
become petty traders or petty officers. 
There are few “ intellectuals,” although the 
proportion of boys and girls in schools with 
ability is not so different from that in Euro- 
pean schools. There are a few “ big men,” 
usually extremely well connected politically 
or, rather, administratively. 


Commerce and trade are largely in the 
hands of the Chinese, who form a com- 
munity by themselves and do not mix with 
other Laotians, even having separate 
schools. They are clever, hard working, 
ruthless. Although they are theoretically in 
an inferior position, in fact they boss others 
around: they’ve got the money. 

The Laotian Parliament would fit well into 
a comic opera. Few, or no, social welfare 


1. F. Stone 


Jaws. There are not many doctors and 
patients pay large sums of money for treat- 
ment if they can. There are not many 
medicines and they are expensive. Hospitals 
are in a frightful condition - like pigsties. 
Conditions in Vientiane are perhaps slightly 
better: there is a school of medicine there. 
Relations with other countries are chiefly 
conducted through the King whose one aim 
appears to be to keep his country out of 
the present war raging in South Vietnam, 
and to follow the sane policy of Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia, that is, no part in 
the cold war. 


What are his chances of success ? 
are slight, but real. 


They 


1. South Vietnam may not “fall” for a 
long time yet - the US may not allow it. 
2. Laos is in many ways a “no man’s land” 
and very difficult to “ occupy.” There are 
very few and very bad roads. jungle and 
mountains galore. The south is more 
“civilised” in this respect than the north. 
3. The influence of Buddhism is not 
negligible, which probably explains why the 
civil war did not develop further, The 
army and Buddhist priests work fairly 
closely together. The Buddhist hierarchy 
has an undeniable moral prestige over the 
soldiers and ‘“‘cadres”’ of the army. At the 
recent Army Festival one of the first acts of 
commanding officers was to go and kneel in 
front of the three head priests who were 
seated in front of the official personages. 
4. Although Lao people probably have 
some sympathy for the Pathet Lao, they are 
much more in favour of some sort of evolu- 
tion than of radical changes brought about 
by bloodshed, 

The country is developing very slowly, pro- 
bably because it is chronically poor and will 
be so for a long time as sloth and ignorance 
predominate. There is little honesty among 
the civil servants and people in authority. 
In all circumstances the men at the top 
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A young Laotian on his way to a monastery, where he is required by law to spend a term 
as a monk: Buddhism is the official religion of Laos. 


think of themselves and of their “clan.” 
The standard of living, especially housing, 
is very low. (his might not be true of the 
south.) Children mostly do not look 
starved, Although the Government is mak- 
ing an effort to build more schools they are 
quite inadequate. Most of them are mere 
shacks and nothing has been done about 
them since they took over from the French. 
The only schools worth the name are 
foreign-run (especially by the French), Lao 
teachers are sadly underpaid, like most civil 
servants. 

Yet quite a few intelligent youngsters could 
constitute an élite soon if the outlook for 


How super power becomes super impotence 


The importance of all the excitement over 
Laos does not lie in the questions on which 
our newspapers focus attention, The im- 
portance of Laos is that it dramatises the 
impotence of the world’s super-powers, with 
their super armies, and their super bombs. 
It is truly comical. The other day Roger 
Hilsman, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, gave an interview to 
four newspapers (Washington. Star, April 
28) on the Laotian crisis, One sentence 
stuck out. “The skirmishes that pushed 
back the Neutralist enclaves,” ie. the pro- 
Communist advances in the Plain of Jars 
which made those screaming headlines in 
our papers, Mr. Hilsman disclosed, “ did not 
have more than 100 men on each side.” 

Yet these skirmishes between poorly armed 
handfuls of soldiers in this distant little land 
sent Harriman flying to see Khrushchev as 
special emissary for Kennedy. The upshot 
seems to be that the Russians (and even the 
Chinese) have very little control over what 
is happening in this roadless jungle country. 
We and the Russians each have some three 
million men under arms. We both have 
bombs with which we could wipe al] Laos 
off the face of the earth in one attack. The 
Laotians yawn at both of us. Thanks to the 
$10 billion a year increase in military 
spending under Kennedy, we are ready to 
fight any variety of war: the ultimate war, 
limited nuclear war, conventional mass 


scale war, conventional little wars, and even 
anti-guerrilla wars (with small detachments 
of Special Services trained to craw] through 
the high grass and cut an enemy’s throat 
with a knife before he can say thermo- 
nuclear), We even have a small army of 
CIA men in Laos - but all they’ve been able 
to do in the past few years (if we may be 
forgiven the irresistible pun) is to louse it 
up even more. 


The greatest military power on earth is in- 
effective. We wield the most terrible fire- 
power the world has ever known, but few 
people seem to be afraid of it. In Laos we 
are helpless. In Vietnam our intervention 
is enabling our Vietcong adversaries to ex- 
change their home-made weapons for new 
model US arms. Cuba? Castro thumbs 
his nose at us with impunity. We’re afraid 
to send the Marines into Haiti. We 
acquiesce as the democracy we claim to 
defend goes under to military coups in 
Argentina, Peru and Guatemala. In Korea, 
where we intervened in force, the South is 
as much a dictatorship as the North but 
with less industrial progress. We seem un- 
able either to intimidate our enemies or to 
make our aflies behave. To reverse 
Churchill’s famous remark, in our case 
never have so many armed with so much 
been able to do so little. Super power 
seems to have become super impotence. 


The weapons have become so terrible both 
big powers are afraid not only to use them 
but afraid even to use lesser arms lest the 
conflict soon escalate. Yet neither dares get 
off the treadmill of the arms race for fear 
the other fellow will somehow come up 
with a new monster more terrible stil]. The 
nature of weaponry, the emergence of the 
colonial peoples to independence, the world- 
wide revulsion against nuclear arms, and the 
irrepressible fight of the darker and hungrier 
peoples against Western white domination, 
makes it ever more difficult to use war as 
an instrument of policy, but we pour out 
more billions on armament, The military 
machine runs on mindlessly, despite its 
dwindling utility for anything but suicide. 


Secretary McNamara in talking of his 
troubles told the newspaper editors at their 
meeting in Washington that while the 1964 
arms budget was $10 billions more than 
Eisenhower's, it was still $13 billion less 
than the military chiefs asked. He said that 
new ideas for new weapons were coming 
along so fast that “even if we were to 
draft every scientist and engineer in the 
country, we could still develop only a frac- 
tion of the systems that are proposed.” He 
might have added that the more deadly the 
weapons become the more frightened we 
are of using them. The Chinese call us 
paper tiger. They’re wrong, We're a giant, 
but muscle-bound. 


them were not so bleak. There is a scheme 
for primary education afoot (with the 
official sanction of the United Nations), but 
it is not likely to have much effect for a 
long time. A tiny sum, about 21s a month, 
is given to “volunteers for primary teach- 
ing,” who are either Buddhist priests or 
villagers who once got their French certi- 
ficate of primary studies. This is a pitiful 
effort but approved by the UN officials. 


People don't think much about political 
events. They know little of what is going 
on, Idleness, ignorance and lack of intel- 
lectual keenness among the people are the 
chief strengths of the present regime. 
People don’t read and probably rarely listen 
to radio programmes, <A minority of the 
youngsters are interested in politics, but 
only a few. Those who are keen on 
politics tend to support the Pathet. 


Simple 


Today, May 31, is the anniversary of the 
deaths of Josef Haydn, composer, and Joseph 
Grimaldi, clown: it is the anniversary of 
the births of Walt Whitman, Pope Pius XI, 
Walter Sickert and Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, to say nothing of Prince Rainier III 
of Monaco. It was on a May 31 also that 
the Battle of Jutland was fought, that the 
Volga-Don Canal opened and that Samuel 
Pepys made the last entry in his diary. 


What has the above to do with the Peace 
News appeal ? The answer is simple. If we 
had more money we would be able to 
employ someone who could write better 


copy. 
RICHARD BOSTON 
total since February 1 


£/18 


contributions this week £38 2 O 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


> 
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Editorial 


ADDIS ABABA 


The African Summit Conference at Addis 
Ababa which ended on May 25 was one of 
the most important political events since 
World War IE. It ranks in its potential 
significance with the independence of India 
or the revolution in China. 


Many of the decisions taken at the confer- 
ence can be given an unreserved welcome. 
The break-up of narrow rival groups of 
African states, the very sensible, practical 
steps to secure inter-African co-operation 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
above all the reaffirmed determination to 
keep out of the East-West cold war, are 
especially important. They could make the 
ditference between a squabbling, divided 
continent which failed to make use of its 
Tesources and a continent which went some 
way towards fulfilling the high hopes of the 
independence movements. 


Everyone interested in the cause of non- 
violence will regret the emphasis on violent 
solutions to the problem of the colonial 
white minority outposts in Africa - in South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique 
and Angola, But it is important to re- 
member that although the eventual invasion 
of South Africa and other violent measures 
are being actively considered by the African 
leaders, the immediate steps decided upon 
at the meeting were boycotts, economic 
sanctions, refusal to grant aircraft landing 
facilities, and other practical measures not 
involving violence. Military action was 


seen as something that might eventually be 
necessary. 

We do not under-estimate the dangers 
which the conference clearly heralded of a 
bitter and bloody war in Africa. But a 
sermon on the merits of non-violence at this 
juncture would be quite irrelevant. Firstly, 
because African leaders are not, and have 
never been, interested in non-violence in the 
abstract, but only in specific non-violent 
action where it clearly furthered the cause 
of independence and freedom. 


Secondly, because, after the Algerian suc- 
cess, violent revolution seems a much more 
practical policy than it has done in the past. 
Despite the enormous number of casualties, 
Algeria was a piece of propaganda by the 
deed for violent action which has not been 
matched by anything comparable by the 
protagonists of non-violent action. 


Non-violent action has been used at times 
in Africa, but its most important successes 
- for instance in Ghana - have been against 
opponents less determined and brutal than 
the South African or Portuguese govern- 
ments, Initiatives like the World Peace 
Brigade proposal to mount a march into 
Northern Rhodesia came to nothing. 

What would make sense now would be a 
campaign to match the sanctions being 
taken by the African states with similar 
measures by our government and by the 
trade unions, co-operative movements and 
individuals. If we are daunted by the diffi- 
culties of this proposition we have no right 


to lecture others who face much greater 
difficulties both in terms of suppression and 
of apathy. 

An arms boycott combined with economic 
sanctions could, if carried out on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, make military measures 
such as the eventual invasion of South 


Rooxum’s view 


Africa and the African territories occupied 
by Portugal unnecessary. It is the only 
sort of non-violent propaganda - successful 
propaganda by the deed - that is likely to 
carry any weight with those who have 
suffered under colonialism and tyranny for 
too long. 


“ Tanganyika is willing to die a little to remove the final humiliation of 
colonialism.” - Julius Nyerere, May 25, 1963. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The law climbs down 


The action of those Committee of 100 sup- 
sete who returned to RAF Marham - 

oth those who went back on the evening of 
the first demonstration and those who went 
the following Saturday - was very courage- 
ous. Some of those arrested on the after- 
ncon of the first demonstration had been 
charged under section one of the Official 
Secrets Act, which carries a maximum pen- 
alty of seven years’ imprisonment, and those 
who deliberately broke the Act as a gesture 
of solidarity knew that they might well be 
charged under the same section. 


In the event all charges under section one 
were dropped and charges under section 
three, carrying a maximum of three months 
or a £50 fine, were substituted. That the 
law climbed down in this way is a tribute 
Particularly to those who went back to the 
base straight away on the first Saturday 
evening. The authorities have shown before 
that when they are presented with a serious 
challenge they like to pick out a few law- 
breakers and punish them severely in order 
to “deter” the rest. This is what they did 
with the six members of the Committee 
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tried in connection with the Wethersfield 
demonstration. 

At Marham the police originally arrested 
about a dozen from the 400 people who 
were all committing exactly the same 
offence. When they were faced with the 
prospect of trying first about 60, then a 
couple of hundred, “ political” criminals 
at the Old Bailey, a trial that would have 
had uncomfortable resemblances to the 
South African Treason Trial, the author- 
ities lost their nerve, Although the numbers 
involved were relatively small, this was 
a victory for the concept of “mass” civil 
disobedience. 

* * ” 
Demonstrators have at various times been 
arrested, attacked, fined, beaten up and im- 
prisoned, But what about being paid to 
demonstrate? When I heard that Civil 
Defence were actually advertising for a full- 
time demonstrator it seemed too good to be 
true - what gluttons for punishment they 
must be. 

I finally tracked down the advertisement in 
last Friday’s Guardian “ HOME OFFICE: 
Demonstrator,” it began, ‘“ Pensionable 
post at Civil Defence Staff College, Sun- 
ningdale Park, Berks., for man at least 25.” 
On further inspection the job turned out to 
be demonstrating equipment and, intrigu- 
ingly, to ‘assist with production of play- 
lets.” Has games theory reached CD ? 

If anyone’s interested, the pay is £853, 
closing date is June 14. Write to Civil 
Service Commission, 23 Savile Row, W.1, 
for application form, quoting 5691/63. 
Knowledge of Civil Defence is an 
“ advantage.” 

I’m sure that many of our readers are well 
qualified for the post. I hope a lot of 
people apply. 

* * 

This paper has over the years often urged 
that people should take various forms of 
direct action - legal and illegal. It has 
urged on people that direct action does not 
by any means necessarily mean _ violent 
action or undemocratic action. 

It may be that we have been rather sec- 
tarian in our use of the term “direct 
action,” associating it largely with non- 
violent action. Anyway, last week we made 
the opposite mistake when an article by 
Gwynfor Evans was headed “ Welsh 
nationalists take to direct action.” 


The article referred to the violent action 
which has been taken by some Welsh 
nationalists recently, and about which we 
felt greatly concerned. In this context, the 


use of the term “direct action”? may have 
been misleading, 

* . * 
The following letter appeared in The 


Tablet, a Catholic weekly paper, on 
May 18: 
“ Sir, 
“T once asked a priest if I could kiss my 
boy friend and he said no, because it was 
“a proximate occasion of grave sin.’ Now 
I read in The Tablet of May 11 that Mgr. 
McReavy says that it is all right for our 
rulers to keep nuclear weapons because, in 
the present circumstances, it is not a grave 
sin but only ‘a proximate occasion of grave 
sin.’ What is a poor girl to think ? Yours 
faithfully, PUZZLED, London, S.W.1.” 

* * * 
The Home Office refuse to comment on the 
report, published in Peace News last week, 
that Daniel Persyko, an American socio- 
logist serving five years for possessing 
hemp, is on hunger strike in protest against 
a ban on his receiving books on sociology 
and medicine. They also refuse to say 
whether or not the Home Secretary has re- 
ceived a petition from him. The grounds 
for this refusal are that it is not Home 
Office policy to comment on_ individual 
prisoners. 
The policy is one which simply encourages 
abuse, If a prisoner is subjected to victim- 
isation or any unjust treatment he has little 
enough chance of bringing the matter to the 
notice of the public. He may not write to 
the press or mention in his ordinary letters 
anything to do with prison discipline or 
administration. He can appeal to the Home 
Secretary or the Prison Commissioners but 
those, as the employers of the people he is 
complaining about, can hardly be considered 
impartial, and in practice rarely grant peti- 
tions, He can also appeal to the visiting 
board of magistrates who might be thought 
to be more impartial. But magistrates 
minus their clerks are reluctant to reverse 
the decisions of the prison administrators 
and procedure at hearings is absurd and 
makes nonsense of the claim to impartiality. 
A prisoner states his case before a board of 
several magistrates in the presence of the 
prison governor and is then sent out while 


the magistrates and the governor confer on 
the case. The prisoner is then recalled and 
- almost invariably - told that his case is 
dismissed. 


The iron curtain is completed by our old 
friend the Official Secrets Act. All prison 
officers and even people who come into 
prison to teach or do welfare work have to 
sign the Official Secrets Act to say that they 
will not reveal without permission anything 
that goes on inside, The prisoner therefore 
has very little chance of getting an abuse 
rectified unless he has access to the press or 
to a sympathetic and energetic MP. 


The worst consequence of this system is 
not simply that abuses go on unseen but 
that the prisoner feels completely isolated. 
Very possibly Dan Persyko does not even 
know now that his case is being discussed 
outside the prison. Readers who wish to 
express their support for him could not do 
better than to send him a telegram at 
Wormwood Scrubs prison with a greeting 
innocent enough to get past the censor. 
Greeting cards could also be sent, though 
they are Jess likely to reach him. 
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Terry Lovell 


At a hospital for crippled children, 
a girl learns to walk 


Chailey Heritage: 
the road to social 
independence 


Everyone has heard of the thalidomide 
babies: we have seen pictures in every con- 
ceivable newspaper and magazine of limb- 
less children learning to walk and play, with 
mechanical substitutes for arms and legs. 
It was a sensational as well as a_ tragic 
story, and has attracted imaginative sym- 
pathy and practical help from the public in 
a way in which the larger problem of han- 
dicapped and deformed children never has. 
In special institutions or in private homes, 
these children are a very tiny proportion of 
the total population, and it is easy to forget 
that they exist. The thalidomide case, if it 
has achieved nothing else, has drawn atten- 
tion to their needs and to our respon- 
sibilities. > 


Chailey Heritage and Craft School is unique 
of its kind in that it is both hospital and 
school. Founded in 1903, its original pur- 
pose was to train physically handicapped 
children in domestic and other crafts to 
enable them to become self-supporting. The 
hospital side was very much an appendage 
of the school. 


The provision of special schools by local 
authorities has caused a gradual change in 
the function and policy of the Heritage. 
These now cater for most disabled children 
in their own areas. Chailey now admits the 
more seriously handicapped who are in need 
of constant medical care as well as educa- 
tional training, and as a result, admission 
to Chailey is now through the hospital, not 
the school. Another consequence is that its 
children are drawn from a much wider area 
than formerly, 


The hospital comes under the Mid-Sussex 
Hospital Groups, while the school is still 
run by a charitable trust under a scheme by 
the Minister of Education. At present it 
has about 230 children between the age of 
a few months to 17 years. 


One of the pleasantest features of Chailey 
Heritage is its lack of formality. There is 
a tradition of non-authoritarianism which 
appears anarchical at times. The normal 
rigid hierarchy of both the nursing and 
teaching professions is notably absent. The 
children’s limbs may be deformed but their 
lungs appear to be more than usually 
healthy, and the noise on visiting day can 
be incredible. They are uninhibited with 
strangers; any newcomer is greeted by a 
barrage of questions: “Whose are you ? ” 
(Who have you come to visit?) ‘‘ Where 
do you live ?” “What have you got in that 
bag?” The answers don’t matter much; 
they simply want your attention, like all 
other children of their age. An afternoon 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
corsidered for next year 


spent there leaves one exhausted, and glad 
to get away to recuperate ! 


One ward for younger children specialises 
in pets of all kinds, from tortoises to mice. 
They even boasted a lamb for a time, but 
discovered that however pretty it looks 
when young, a lamb inevitably grows up 
into a large and unaccommodating sheep. 


Crutches and wheelchairs are usually looked 
on with horror and slight disgust. After a 
short time at Chailey one sees them for 
what they really are: not symbols of 
disease and despair, but means of escape 
from a life of dependency and helplessness 
to one of relative self-sufficiency. The chil- 
dren take these and other mechanical aids 
for granted, There is no standard of “ nor- 
mality” against which to measure oneself 
and one’s fellows, so all conditions are 
accepted and ignored. 


Because the emphasis is now on the hos- 
pital, the children’s education has to be 
geared to a large extent to their physical 
needs. No mentally retarded children as 
such are admitted. But their physical con- 
dition may require them to learn consciously 
arts which other children acquire by imita- 
tion, and the range of mental ability in each 
age group is consequently very wide. The 
classes have to be small, so that each child 
can learn at his own pace. A few go 
through a normal school curriculum to O 
level GCE, and gain a place in a grammar 
school sixth form. 


Needlework, cookery, and other handicrafts, 
the traditiona] subjects taught at the Craft 
School, are still important, but less for 
vocational training than for their value in 
teaching co-ordination and control of move- 
ment. But everyday routine activities such 
as toilet management, mastery of buttons, 
zips and shoelaces, are the most important 
“subjects” that these children learn. It 
takes some of them sixteen years to do so. 
This is the first step on the road to social 
independence, 


The children who live at the Heritage 
need a_ sheltered, safe environment in 
order that they should survive their early 
years. But their most pressing need is to 
be weaned slowly from this atmosphere so 
that they can cope at !6 or 17 with the 
harsher climate outside Chailey, where their 
disabilities are not taken for granted and 
accepted. 


At one time policy was to keep the chil- 
dren as isolated as possible. Disease and 
infection were the biggest enemies, and 
contact with the outside world brought the 
enemy inside the gate. But today it is re- 
cognised that after all, cleanliness does not 
come next to godliness, and a different atti- 
tude prevails. Exchanges of various kinds 
are organised with local schools. Young 
Farmers meetings, social club activities, 
cricket matches, etc., are frequently held. 
The older children are given pocket money 
and allowed to make their own way by bus 
to Haywards Heath or Lewes, ten miles 
away. 


Local people are encouraged to take an 
active part in helping the Heritage, and a 
League of Friends was formed a few years 
ago, whose latest achievement deserves 
special mention: children who cannot walk 
may learn to swim. There is a remedial 


pool in the hospital, but the need was felt 
for a swimming pool. The League raised the 
necessary £10,000, and work has now started 
on a fully heated indoor pool. The money 
was raised in a short period, and the whole 
project is a remarkable one for a voluntary 
organisation to have undertaken. 


The problems of caring for the children in 
an artificial environment away from their 
homes and families are enormous. Some 
are peculiar to the Heritage because of the 
special needs of their children; others are 
similar to those of any boarding school. 
The children’s homes are in many cases 
some distance away, and it is difficult for 
their parents to.visit them regularly. Where 
there are other children in the family this 
problem is even more acute. There are, of 
course, some orphans and some illegitimate 
children. One child, for example, was 
found by soldiers on a battlefield. Some 
have families who refuse to take responsi- 
bility for their children; the emotional shock 
of giving birth to a deformed child is very 
great, and some mothers never recover from 
it and cannot accept their child. Every 
effort is made to enable and encourage 
parents to visit as often as they can. 
Vouchers are issued in some cases to defray 
travel expenses, 


But inevitably a number of children do not 
have a regular visitor, This gap is filled by 
“foster” parents - people who are willing 
to visit a child and give him occasional 
holidays. Such informal help is very neces- 
sary, but brings its own problems. It has 
to be undertaken with a full knowledge of 
the difficulties. If it is confined to sporadic 
visits, to bringing sweets and toys, and 
making a fuss of the child for an hour or 
two, it may simply add to the child's sense 
of insecurity. A recent incident with one 
of the younger children illustrates this 
danger. 


On her weekly visits the “adopted ” mother 
of one child used to make a point of spend- 
ing half an hour with another child in the 
same ward, a little girl who rarely saw her 
own mother. Then the holidays came and 
the “adopted” child spent a couple of 
weeks at home. On her next visit to the 
Heritage the “ mother ” found that the little 
girl yelled and screamed whenever sbe went 
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near her, and evidently felt deeply let down 
because she hadn’t been visited. Clearly a 
prospective “ parent ” must be prepared to 
enter fully into a relationship with a child, 
and this can be a very demanding commit- 
ment. 


In their last two terms at Chailey the pro- 
blem of finding suitable employment for 
those who are leaving is paramount. Each 
child is considered individually by a group 
of staff and youth employment officers in 
an attempt to find something which is 
within his capabilities and accords with his 
interests and wishes. There is the inevitable 
prejudice on the part of employers against 
the severely handicapped, Efficiency is the 
criterion for employment; human consider- 
ations implying a different set of values are 
put aside. There is a statutory obligation 
for employers to employ a certain number 
of disabled people, but they can solve this 
difficulty by giving first preference to those 
whose disability is very slight, but who 
nevertheless are officially classed as handi- 
capped. Visits to local firms by groups of 
children help both to overcome this pre- 
judice and give the children some idea of 
the range of employment open to them and 
the nature of the work involved. 

Occasionally the child’s family is unco- 
operative or the area where he lives is a 
difficult one in which to find suitable jobs. 
The necessary co-ordination of services may 
not be there. Local authorities vary in the 
degree of help which they give. Houses may 
need to be adapted to accommodate wheel- 
chairs, to get rid of stairs and other impe- 


diments. Sometimes an authority may be 
persuaded to rehouse the family com- 
pletely. 


Chailey Heritage is attempting a phenomen- 
ally difficult task, and it would be surprising 
if it had no failures. Perhaps the brightness 
and gaiety of the children is a little brittle. 
One comes away with the uneasy feeling 
that, after all, these children are not “ ordi- 
nary” children, Perhaps what they lack 
can only be provided by a personal home 
environment. An examination of the ex- 
periences of Israel’s kibbutzim might throw 
an interesting light on this question. How- 
ever this may be, the work done at Chailey 
Heritage is admirable. It well deserves its 
growing reputation. 
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DRESDEN 


The Destruction of Dresden, by David 
Irving. (William Kimber, 36s.). 


The Bombing of Germany, by Hans Rumpf. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald (Muller, 
25s.) 


The British public did not learn until well 
after World War II that the RAF had regu- 
larly bombed the most densely populated 
parts of Germany’s cities. To the irritation 
of unashamed advocates of “ area’ bomb- 
ing such as Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Harris, the Government kept up the pre- 
tence that only military objectives were 
being attacked. In his well-documented 
account of the massive air offensive that 
culminated in the Dresden holocaust of 
February 13-14, 1945, David Irving shows 
how the Secretary of State for Air, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, dodged persistent ques- 
tioning by the late Richard Stokes, MP. 
about “area” bombing and soothed the 
consciences of church leaders. 


“As he explained to Sir Charles Portal 
(Chief of the Air Staff) in a minute sent 
on October 28, 1943, it was only thus that 
he could satisfy the inquiries of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, and other signi- 
ficant religious leaders who, on learning 
the truth and condemning the area offen- 
sive, could undoubtedly impair the morale 
of the bomber crews and hence their 
bombing efficiency.” 


While the British solved this problem by 
official secrecy, the Americans got round it 
by not letting their right hand know what 
their left was doing. Officially, the US Air 
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a step towards megadeath 


Force was not allowed to take part in RAF- 
type “terror” raids against civilians; it was 
permissible, however, for them to aim at 
military targets in residential areas. Thus 
Flying Fortresses were able to kill some 
25,000 people during one afternoon in Ber- 
lin and to deal the third daylight blow at 
Dresden after two RAF night raids had 
turned the city into an inferno. 


The Dresden attack was therefore not 
simply, as one of its main architects, Air- 
Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, suggests in his 
foreword, “one of those terrible things that 
sometimes happen in wartime.” It was the 
bombers’ showpiece, the product of years of 
effort to perfect air attack as a city-blasting, 
morale-crushing instrument; the huge fire- 
storm that engulfed eight square miles of 
the ancient capital of Saxony was a deli- 
berately contrived result, achieved by con- 
centrating the whole weight of two care- 
fully timed attacks on the congested Inner 
City and ignoring such transport and indus- 
trial targets as Dresden had to offer. 


In a city where the norma! population of 
630,000 had been doubled by streams of 
civilian refugees from the Russian front, 
scores of thousands who had escaped direct 
hits were incinerated or asphyxiated in the 
firestorm. Estimates of the death roll have 
ranged from 30,000 to 300,000; Mr. Irving 
accepts the figure of 135,000, nearly twice 
the number killed at Hiroshima. In The 
Bombing of.Germany, Hans Rumpf cites 
a figure of 60,000, but adds: “There are 
credible accounts which place the total 
number of dead at 250,000. . . . The 
Dresden terror defies all estimates.” The 


task of disposing of the dead overwhelmed 
the survivors, At first, efforts were made to 
bury with some decorum the bodies that 
had not disintegrated; then they were bull- 
dozed in thousands into mass graves; finally 
some 9,000 were cremated on pyres in the 
city centre. 


The Allied war leaders were dismayed 
when the extent of the massacre became 
known, If the choice of Desden as a target 
remains something of a mystery, it seems to 
be primarily because afterwards no one 
wished to admit responsibility. Sir Robert 
Saundby “understood that the attack was 
part of a programme in which the Prime 
Minister was personally interested ”; 
Churchill was meeting Stalin at Yalta in 
early February, and a spectacular demon- 
stration of the power of the RAF in sup 
port of the Red Army’s advance might have 
seemed politically useful - though, as it 
happened, weather conditions delayed the 
blow until after the conference. The Rus- 
sians denied asking specifically for a blitz 
on Dresden. In a curious minute of March 
28, 1945 - withdrawn and rewritten after 
protests from the Chief of the Air Staff - 
Churchill appeared to de trying to shift the 
blame for the “terror” raids on to the 
military. Sir Robert Saundby states that 
neither he nor Sir Arthur Harris was re- 
sponsible for the decision to destroy Dres- 
den; they were merely obeying orders. 


Yet too much can be made of the fact that 
the attack was directed against this par- 
ticular undefended and overcrowded city. 
Would it have been less of an atrocity if 
135,000 people had died in a city contain- 
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Dresden, Auschwitz, Hiroshima 


This is what we do in Germany on Hiro- 
shima Day (August 6) every year. We 
hold black flags and posters giving the 
number of deaths, we proclaim “no more 
Hiroshimas,” and if someone should ask us 
what we are for we answer: ‘“ We're demon- 
strating for nuclear disarmament.” It all 
looks rather like the Salvation Army: as 
honest, as ineffective. 


What does Hiroshima basically mean? Ex- 
termination of a population, butchery, 
genocide (a war crime, according to the 
judgment of Nuremberg); symbol of dis- 
regard of human life, of contempt of 
human values. 


Is that true of Hiroshima only? On 
February 13, 1945, right before the term- 
ination of World War II, Dresden was 
bombed. In one night 135,000 people were 
killed, more than in Hiroshima, probably 
the largest killing within such a short space 
of time since the world came into being. 
The bombing was of no military use; it was 
mere destruction. Recently The Destruction 
of Dresden was written by David Irving. 
The generals he interviewed refer to com- 
mands, as Eichmann did, but none of the 
then responsible politicians admits to having 
given that command. 


On the other hand, “ Auschwitz” symbo- 
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lises that sober, planned, “ commanded ” 
killing as “ Dresden ” or “ Hiroshima” also 
symbolises it. Here “Jews” were the mate- 
rial, there “Germans,” there “ Japanese.” 
Were they not men, here and there ? 

The vigils on August 6 ought to have a 
broader idea than they have now: Hiro- 
shima, Dresden, Auschwitz stand together 
as phenomena of one aberration of the 
human mind. 

In view of the desired success of our vigil, 
this would be better tactics, too: for many 
English, Dresden is nearer to their under- 
standing than Hiroshima. And they all 
know about Auschwitz. They are “ intel- 
lectually prepared” for this approach, and 
we can try to make evident what these three 
places have in common. By the way, 
Dresden proves that there is little protection 
for the civilian population in a “ conven- 
tional” war (which many people still be- 
lieve to be a means of politics), and Ausch- 
witz warns us that in wartime, without a 
free press and a watchful public opinion, 
concentration camps mushroom without 
hindrance. 

Figures overcharge our moral and intellec- 
tual capacity, Large photographs of the 
three places of horror yield a more imme- 
diate approach. They should each show 
one man’s death, as representative for them 
all. 

The vigils must not only look back to 
horror. They must inspire, they must sug- 
gest works for peace. Beside the three 
awful pictures of our past there should 
stand three pictures of peaceful activity, for 
instance the International Voluntary Service, 
the Aktion Siihnezeichen (the German group 
that helped to build up Coventry Cathe- 
dral), and the American Peace Corps, 

It would be a fine task for CND to arrange 
vigils with this double meaning everywhere 
in Britain. 


ing, say, more industrial targets? Although 
he devotes his opening chapters to the 
“ precedents ” for Dresden and shows how 
Bomber Command was gaining expertise in 
creating firestorms, Mr. Irving distorts the 
final perspective by treating Dresden as a 
single, rather inexplicable atrocity. Sooner 
or later, as the Allied air offensive grew 
more ferocious and indiscriminate, a Dres- 
den was almost bound to happen. Between 
40,000 and 50,000 had already died in tho 
Hamburg firestorm raids of 1943; Bruns- 
wick in late 1944 would have been another 
Hamburg but for the almost miraculous 
rescue of 23,000 people from a deep shelter 
in the firestorm area. To present Dresden 
as an isolated atrocity veils the harsh fact 
that “area” bombing, as much as the deve- 
lopment of the A-bomb and the V-2 rocket, 
helped to blaze the trail for the “ mega- 
death ” strategies of the 1960s. 


General Rumpf has, of course, no inhibi- 
tions about condemning the Allied air 
offensive as inhumane, but one cannot help 
suspecting that this is partly because the 
Germans got the worse of the air war; it is 
difficult to believe that the Luftwaffe chiefs 
would not have made a Dresden of some 
English city had they got the chance. 
Nevertheless, Rumpf, who was the Reich’s 
wartime Inspector General of Fire Preven- 
tion, shows a real compassion for the 
victims of the bombing, and he appeals 
earnestly for war - including nuclear war - 
to be confined once again within the 
“humane” bounds of a tactical struggle 
between armed forces. His argument seems 
both to idealise the wars of the past and 
propose an impossible ideal for the future. 
Was the massive agony suffered in the 
trench warfare of World War I more toler- 
able because the victims happened to be 
“soldiers”? And is it conceivable in any 
case that a war fought with tactical weapons 
as destructive as those used at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki could be confined to military 
battlefields ? 


Air-Marshal Sir Robert Saundby has no 
such illusions. ‘Once full-scale war has 
broken out,” he writes, “it can never be 
humanised or civilised.” He puts his hope 
in the nuclear deterrent and urges those 
who believe that nuclear disarmament 
would make war “ tolerable and decent ” to 
ponder the fate of Dresden under “ conven- 
tional ” attack. This is a telling point unless 
one is convinced, as I am, that the emo- 
tional force behind CND is a revulsion not 
only from the bomb itself but equally from 
modem warfare as symbolised by the bomb. 


To campaign against weapons that are each 
a thousand times more destructive than the 
armada that laid waste Dresden is not to 
condone a return to “area” bombing; it is 
a sign that people are attempting to find a 
way out of the insane state of affairs to 
which Dresden, Hiroshima and Belsen have 
all helped to bring us, 


Sir Robert believes that the balance of 
nuclear power “will keep the peace until 
mankind, as some day it must, comes to its 
senses.” “ Mankind” cannot come to its 
senses unless individual men and women do 
so; and individuals who do so are regarded 
by governments and  air-marshals as 
cowardly, irresponsible or seditious, and 
often punished for it. Now that the war is 
long over, the patriotic code allows people, 
including those who carried them out, to be 
shocked by deeds such as Dresden. But 
coming to our senses surely requires us to 
be shocked beforehand and to refuse to do 
them. 


Picture from ‘Festschrift 
Dresden,’ published in 1956 for 
the city’s 750th anniversary 


ee 
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The Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana (Allen and 
Unwin, 42s.) 

Sex in Society, by Alex Comfort. 
worth, 21s.) 

Towards a Quaker View of Sex, edited by 
Alastair Heron (Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, 3s. 6d.) 


The press accounts of Towards a Quaker 
View of Sex suggested it had rejected all the 
traditional Christian attitudes towards sex. 
If you read the pamphlet with this in mind 
you will be sadly disappointed. It does not 
reach many definite conclusions, and even 
when it does so, they are put forward in a 
very tentative way. You could, in fact, 
argue that the pamphlet was another ex- 
ample of Quaker timidity where the radical 
nature of their beliefs has been watered 
down by the weight of middle class respect- 
ability. 

This would be quite unfair to. the pamph- 
let. Most of the accounts and criticisms have 
missed its real virtues because they have 


{Duck- 
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becn looking for something else. Sex is 
usually discussed in one of two tones of 
voice. There is the moral aggressiveness of 
the traditionalist or the down to earth 
common sense approach of the rationalist. 
Neither of these tones of voice seems to 
me very satisfactory; the traditionalist be- 
cause it never allows for the fact that a 
great many people can no Jonger share its 
fundamental assumptions; the rationalist be- 
cause it makes everything seem easier and 
more mundane than in most people’s ex- 
perience it is. 

The achievement of Towards a Quaker 
View of Sex is to find the right tone for the 
discussion. The people responsible for the 
pamphlet may not have reached many firm 
conclusions, but they have made it possible 
for a discussion to take place in the right 
atmosphere, an atmosphere where there is a 
real sense of what people’s concrete experi- 
ences are like. Perhaps the best example 
of this is their remarks about “ waste” in 


F. A. Lea 


The flaw in the Aufklarung 


A Theory of My Time, by Richard Rees. 
(Secker & Warburg, 30s.) 


Richard Rees’s theory of our time is sum- 
mansed in the appendix to this book, the 
text of a recent broadcast. Europe and 
America, he states, “have intoxicated the 
whole world with their dream .. . born 
of the complacent rationalism of the 
Aufklarung of material progress towards 
an Earthly Paradise.” The outcome is a 
proliferation of mechanical techniques 
which bids fair to end in Hell on Earth; 
and the remedy, a renewal of that mystical 
religion which leavened the great civilisa- 
tions of the past, inspiring their distinctive 
cultures. 


This theory is not new, nor does Rees sup- 
pose that it is. He is, if anything, too prone 
to communicate his conclusions indirectly, 
by way of quotations from Murry and 
Bernanos, Orwell, Lawrence and Simone 
Weil (upon the last three of whom he has 
already written admirable books). Though 
he lumps pacifists among the intoxicated*, 
it was likewise the constant refrain of Eric 
Gill, Max Plowman and Aldous Huxley. 


But “a man has no ears for that to which 
experience has given him no access.” Rees’s 
discriminating response to these authors is 
the result of his own long and varied ex- 
perience; and what vivifies his book is the 
thread of autobiography running through it. 


*In Ch. 10, rightly upholding John Middle- 
ton Murry as an antidote to progressivism, 
Rees cites one of his letters to Orwell, 
“pointing out that as editor of Peace News 
he had consistently criticised not only Nazi 
but also Communist political brutality and, 
further, that in The Free Society he had 
publicly renounced pacifism.” In point of 
fact, this letter (published in Peace News 
7.10.60) was written in 1942, six years be- 
fore The Free Society and while Murry was 
still undisputed intellectual leader of the 
pacifist movement. What he did tell Orwell, 
in a review of about the same date, was 
that the kind of pacifism the latter objected 
to had disappeared on the outbreak of war 
- which was largely true. 
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Whether recalling his début in Labour poli- 
tics, as chauffeur to A. J. Cook, the miners’ 
leader during the General Strike, his inti- 
mate association with Murry as editor of 
The Adelphi, his \ife as an ambulance driver 
in Spain or as naval gunner in the Second 
World War, he carries the reader along by 
the liveliness of his portraiture (he is an 
artist in words as well as oils) and the 
shrewdness of his marginal comments. 
Indeed, though the sole purpose of this 
autobiography was to explain his gradual 
disintoxication, I could wish that he had 
given us more of it, and less of the 
“theory” itself. For, when all is said and 
done, he does not quite establish his case. 
“ Progressivism,” neither clearly defined 
nor distinguished from ‘“ progressivism in 
decay,’ becomes little more han a name for 
whatever fallacy he chooses to expose. 

No doubt our obsession with techniques 
derives from that eighteenth-century opti- 
mism which confused material progress 
with moral. Certainly the cult of “ revo- 
Jution,” “‘innovation,’ “ self-expression,” 
etc., in the arts reflects the same reaction 
against discipline (equated with repression) 
and religion (equated with obscurantism) as 
we find in some of the French philosophes. 
Yet neither optimism nor materialism is 
inseparable from rationalism itself: twen- 
tieth-century rationalists are among their 
keenest critics. 

The real flaw in the Aufklarung was, as 
Hegel saw, its failure to propound any 
truly rational ideal - any criterion of pro- 
gress, that is, which reason could defend or 
commend. And this failure cannot be re- 
paired by appeals to intuition. It can only 
be repaired by a further exercise of reason 
as consistent as Hegel’s own. It is the 
strength of contemporary Thomism .that it 
acknowledges this. It is Rees’s weakness (I 
think) that he does not. His own criterion 
is confessedly intuitive. 

If he is less well-placed than the Thomists, 
however, to meet rationalism on its own 
ground, he is at least as aware as they of 
the lamentable results which accrue from 
having no criterion at all - the facile his- 
toricism that identifies the best with the 
next, the equivocal] replacement of ethical 
by clinical judgments  (‘‘ normality,” 
“maturity,” etc.), the grotesque pursuit of 
efficiency without regard to effect. ... 
Against these he pits, as they do, a “ good” 
which has little or nothing to do with his- 
torical trends, which is neither harder nor 
easier to realise now than in past or future, 
and which may well lie in closer reach of 
the simple than of the sophisticated. This 
is enough to render him thoroughly “ un- 
contemporary,” and therefore worthy of 
attention: what is merely “ contemporary ” 
being merely temporary, and what is 


merely temporary - trumpery. 
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moral attitudes. Rejecting the traditional 
non-conformist view of morality whete you 
are either right or wrong, and if you are 
wrong you are guilty of a heinous offence, 
they quote very effectively Paul Tillich on 
the subject: 
“The history of mankind is the history 
of men and women who wasted them- 
selves and were not afraid to do so. They 
did not fear the waste of themselves, of 
other men, of things in the service of a 
new creation. They were justified for they 
wasted all this out of the fullness of their 
hearts. They wasted as God does in 
nature and history, in creation and salva- 
tion. . . . There is no creativity, divine or 
human, without the holy waste which 
comes out of the creative abundance of 
the heart and does not ask ‘ What use is 
this ?’” 
Alex Comfort's book Sex in Society belongs 
to the rationalist tradition. In his introduc- 
tion he says “The extent, popularity, and 
emotive tone of the literature of sexual be- 
haviour are sufficient warnings to anyone 
who is invited to add to it, and I have done 
so reluctantly. While it is true that full 
public discussion and information is essen- 
tial in this field, it is also true that the task 
of deflating the emotional currency of sex 
is equally important.” One could hardly 
disagree with this at a time when the news- 
papers have been full of the sexual details 
of an aristocratic divorce case. But I think 
he not only deflates it but flattens it. While 
the book is written as sympathetically and 
intelligently as Alex Comfort always writes, 
it gave me an uneasy feeling that some- 
thing important was missing all the time. 
Yes, our attitudes should be more rational, 


they should take more account of the find- 
ings of social science. Not many people 
would want to argue about this. Is that all 
there is to it, then? I don’t think so, 
though I should be hard put to it to give a 
rational account of my feelings. I may well 
be simply reacting in accordance with the 
tradition I have been brought up in. But 
I wish Sex in Society showed more aware- 
ness of the problems such a tradition 
creates. Intellectually, Alex Comfort ack- 
nowledges the difficulties. The tone of the 
writing doesn’t. 

The Kama Sutra, argues W. G. Archer in 
his introduction to it, should be regarded as 
a historical document giving us an imag- 
inative insight into ancient Indian culture 
rather than as a modern marriage manual. 
I think he is right, but in treating the book 
in this way we do learn something about 
our own culture. The Kama Sutra is a very 
attractive piece of writing about sex because 
of the very civilised, relaxed quality of its 
attitudes. Alex Comfort argues that it is 
very important to regard sex as partly a 
play activity. The Kama Sutra takes this 
as a fundamental attitude. There is none 
of the strain and tension that usually goes 
with our attitudes towards sex. It is a very 
pleasant book to read even when it is 
describing the intimacies of sexual tech- 
nique and it doesn’t arouse the guilt and 
embarrassed distaste that most of our sexual 
manuals do. It should be added that Allen 


and Unwin have printed the book very 
nicely indeed; the physical appearance is 
very much in the spirit of the writing. 
Again, what a change this is from most 
books about sex, with their dreary binding 
and grey paper. 
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Trevor Hatton 


Marham: court hearings {Reif 


Eight temporary courts were set up in the 
local post-war secondary modern school at 
Downham Market on May 25, The magis- 
trates arrived in Bentleys, the demonstrators 
in coaches, vans and cars. Scores of police 
and RAF personnel also arrived in vans 
and coaches. Press and photographers hung 
about the main entrance. The green coach 
bringing eight girls from Holloway arrived 
before the two coaches from Norwich 
carrying the loudly singing men prisoners. 
On this occasion they were not in handcuffs 
- a victory for common sense following the 
nasty incidents outside the town hall at the 
previous hearing, when the prisoners re- 
fused to leave the coach voluntarily having 
been unnecessarily handcuffed together. 


Court 7 was using the science lab. The 
three JPs sat on the platform behind the 
master’s desk. The clerk read out the 
charge of obstructing a member of H.M. 
forces at Marham RAF base, contrary to 
Section 3 of the Official Secrets Act, 1920, 
and asked for a plea of Guilty or Not 


Subdued climax 
in Oxford 


John Adamson reports: 

Oxford Committee of 100 supporters fol- 
lowed up the Spies for Peace disclosures by 
an open letter to the Oxford scientists who 
were cited as members of the RSG 6 
establishment, and by a leaflet explaining 
the significance of the disclosures in clear 
and simple language. At the end of last 
week 5,000 copies of this leaflet were distri- 
buted house-to-house and in the Oxford 
shopping centre. 

The legal Committee of 100 demonstration 
in St. Giles at 3 p.m. on Saturday, May 25, 
should have been the climax of this cam- 
paign. But it was clear at the meeting that 
most of the Oxford townspeople had other 
things to do on a Saturday afternoon. 
There was a crowd of about a hundred, but 
it was composed mainly of committed 
unilateralists, After the meeting a subdued 
march took place to the local Civil Defence 
HQ, where a deputation was received. 


Two-day march 
at Whitsun 


A two-day march from Watford to Hert- 
ford, passing through St. Albans, Hatfield, 
and Welwyn Garden City, will take place 
this weekend, starting on Saturday, June I. 
Peter Taylor, organiser of Watford YCND, 
told Peace News that the aim of the march 
is to put pressure on local councils rather 
than on the Government, Special emphasis 
will be put on the part local councils play 
in maintaining a civil defence force and on 
the need to find alternative work in the 
places, such as Hatfield and Stevenage, 
where research and manufacture of rockets 
is conducted. 


Support is wanted from groups in London 
and elsewhere, and people wishing to join 
the march should assemble at Cassiobury 
Park, Watford, at 10.30 a.m. on Saturday. 


Italian objector 
arrested 


Liliana Munzi writes: The arrest has been 
reported in Italy of Elevoine Santi. With 
Pietro Pinna, Santi was one of the first con- 
scientious objectors in Italy. He served for 
a time with the Friends Ambulance Unit in 
Horsham, then went to Sweden where he 
has worked from 1953, and is married with 
two children. 


Apparently he was arrested when accom- 
panying a party of visitors to the Inter- 
national Fair in Milan. He is being de- 
tained in Carcere Militare, Caserma XXX 
Maggio, Peschiera del Garda, Verona, 
where letters may be sent to him. 

Giuseppe Gozzini, the Catholic conscien- 
tious objector jailed for six months in 
January, has been discharged on medical 
grounds (he says that he is perfectly all 
right except for slight gastritis). He may be 
visiting Britain this summer, 


Correction 


We should like to state that the publication 
Russian for Beginners mentioned under the 
heading “ Beginners only ” in “ This is your 
world” for May 3 is not a BBC publica- 
tion. 


Guilty. The state prosecutor confirmed that 
the Attorney-General had agreed to a sum- 
mary trial. A further charge of obstructing 
a policeman was not read out or proceeded 
with, 
Those who pleaded Guilty were dealt with 
speedily. Enquiries were made of the con- 
victed person concerning income, commit- 
ments and examinations pending in the case 
of students. Fines varied between £5 and £10 
(and in other courts up to £40), and all 
were required to enter recognisances for 
varying amounts for periods ranging from 
one to three years. 
Those who pleaded Not Guilty or refused 
to plead soon made the point that they had 
only just been told of the change in the 
charge, and the Clerk, in casually informing 
them, seemed to expect gratitude that the 
more serious charge under Section One had 
been dropped. (In other courts people who 
had originally been charged with obstruction 
had the charge put up to Section Three of 
the Official Secrets Act equally without 
warning.) Few were represented or had 
been able to read the Section in full. Some 
pointed out that although they were charged 
with obstructing a member of the forces, 
the prosecution’s only witness was a police- 
man. The prosecutor explained that ob- 
struction occurred by distracting the RAF 
men on security patrol from their duties. 
Nevertheless, in the cases heard in the 
afternoon an RAF witness was called, 
though again this varied from court to 
court. The bench appeared to be easily 
satisfied that Section 3 of the Official 
Secrets Act fitted the offence, and in the 
case of Pauline Beckett the woman chair- 
man found her guilty before she had been 
asked to present her defence. The clerk 
pointed this out and the same verdict was 
postponed for a further few minutes. 
Three cases, those of Frank Adler, Terry 
Chandler and David McLellan, were ad- 
journed to June 6. The following were 
imprisoned for refusing to sign the binding 
ever ose : ‘ 

erwich Prison: Norman Bi 4 
Rowland Dale, 21 days; Beaten oh en 
David McLellan, remand in custody; David Mayers, 
21 days; Terry Standley, 3 months, 
Holloway: Mary Byrde, 7 days; Pauline Beckett, 


28 days; Lily Lee, 7 days; Mari i H 
Hasal Sailer 2 aca y: rion Prince, 21 days; 


Footnote. One of the Committee of 100 
supporters remanded in Norwich jail, Law- 
rence Beck, had a file sent to him inside a 
cake for a joke. It got through to him even 
though a note attached to the cake read: 
“Hullo, kid, like I promised ! Don't break 
your teeth on it.” 


Apathy wins in 
Swiss H-poll 


Switzerland's all-male electorate rejected 
last weekend a proposal that any eventual 
decision to acquire nuclear weapons must 
be submitted to a popular referendum, The 
Swiss Parliament thus retains its present 
competence to settle all armament questions 
without having to ask the electorate to 
ratify its decision. 

The referendum last weekend showed 
273,377 in favour of submitting the final 
decision to a_ referendum, and 450,488 
against. Only about half the total electorate 
voted. This majority was only slightly 
smaller than last year when the electorate 
rejected, by 536,000 votes to 286,000, a pro- 
posal that Switzerland should never in any 
circumstances equip itself with nuclear 
arms. 

The apathy surrounding the second referen- 
dum, which resulted in the low poll, was 
described by Karel Norsky in The Guardian 
on May 21: 

“The public has been showing an almost 
complete indifference to the forthcoming 
referendum. Instinctively the Swiss have 
always believed in deterrence, well before 
the term acquired its present fashionable 
ring. The bulk of the people does not even 
question the need for the best weapons if 
neutrality is to be maintained.” 


Tokyo: 15,000 rally 


An _ estimated 15,000 people demonstrated 
in Tokyo on May 20 in opposition to the 
Japan-US Security Treaty which went into 
effect three years before, on May 19, 1960. 
The rally, which passed off without violence, 
was sponsored by the People’s League 
Against the Japan-US Security Treaty. 
There were also rallies in Osaka and Kobe, 
where special protests were made against 
the proposed berthing of American nuclear 
submarines. - Japan Times and Mainichi 
Daily News, 
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Nigeria 


On May 23 Dame Sybil Thorndike received on behalf of Oxfam the two millionth 
refrigerator produced by Electrolux Ltd. This refrigerator, four others, and £100 worth 
of drugs have been given by the firm to be shipped to hospitals in India, Sierra Leone 
and Nigeria. Mr. Leslie Kirkley, Director of Oxfam, said the company’s gift was “a 


generous and most imaginative gesture.” 


Refrigerating equipment was vital to hospitals 


in hot climates, but many could not afford to buy it. 
In the picture Nurse Motosore Sagoe, of Nigeria, puts the label on the two millionth 


refrigerator. 


RAF men have two deterrents 


Peace News has received the following letter 
from a Senior Aircraftsman at RAF Little 
Rissington : f 

Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your interest concerning 
CND support on this camp. You mention 
trying to contact our “ underground move- 
ment” earlier in the year. The reason you 
received no reply to your enquiry was pos- 
sibly that your letter was “ apprehended,” 
for at the time much of my arriving mail 
began to reach me in a state of distress and 
smelling strongly of “ security.” 

Support on the camp is quite substantial, 
though not positive enough. We in service 


CND airman is 
discharged 


Senior Aircraftsman Francis Smith, the 
CND airman who was given 42 days’ deten- 
tion on April 10 for refusing to put on his 
uniform, has been released from the RAF. 
He writes from Dublin: 

“On May 7, upon being released from the 
Military Corrective Training Centre at Col- 
chester, I was informed by the Commandant 
that the Air Minister had considered my 
case and had decided to discharge me from 
the services immediately. 

“T want to thank all of you at Peace News 
for your assistance during my stay in the 
guardroom at RAF, Wattisham, and later 
at Colchester. Also my thanks and appre- 
ciation to the many people who wrote to 
me offering encouragement and sympathy 
while I was in detention. 

“When I return to England I intend to 
commence active work in the CND and 
Committee of 100.” 


Gala performance 


A special gala performance of Oh what a 
lovely war will be given in aid of CND at 
the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.15, on Whit 
Monday, June 3, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets can 
be obtained from the CND Stage Club, 5 
Caledonian Road, London, N.1 (TER 0284) 
or from the theatre (MAR 5973). Oh what 
a lovely war was reviewed by Albert Hunt 
in Peace News on May 3. 


life have two deterrents: one is the bomb, 
the other Colchester (or Shepton Mallet). 
The last is unfortunately the more imme- 
diate, especially to the married personnel. 
A short time ago I brought the matter into 
the open with an application to be taken off 
a ground defence course as it conflicted 
with my pacifist views. Interviewed by my 
Flight Commander, who aired his opinion 
that I was a “nasty piece of work,” I was 
duly charged with “dirty buttons” and re- 
ceived seven days. I received a further 
seven days for being precisely two minutes 
late, and a short while after that fourteen 
days for “dirty boots.” At present I am 
labouring through another spell of fourteen 
days awarded for a “dirty bed space.” All 
this is very well, but as an example of CND 
sympathy I find myself deterring possible 
supporters. I feel the whole thing must 
soon come to an end (or a beginning). 
SAC Lindsay M., Station Workshops, 

RAF Little Rissington, Cheltenham, Gloucs. 


Ex-regular refuses 
to sign 


Adam Gielgud, a member of the London 
Committee of 100, and for seven years a 
regular soldier in Intelligence, has sent the 
following letter to the Officer Commanding, 
Combined Record Office, Compton House, 
Bournemouth: 
Dear Sir, 
In reference to your communication of 
the 3rd May, 1963, re Army form D427. 
For reasons of conscience I find myself 
forced to refuse to comply with your re- 
quest that I fill this form in. At the same 
time I refuse to consider myself bound by 
the Official Secrets Act. Since 1959 I 
have been a member of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, and since 1961 a 
member of the Committee of 100. In 
January this year I joined the Peace 
Pledge Union. If I were recalled for any 
sort of military service or training, I 
should refuse to comply on the grounds 
of conscientious objection, I am fully 
aware of section 4 of the Navy, Army 
and Air Force Act, 1954. 
D427 is a form asking Army reservists for 
details about their occupations, addresses, 
and so on. 
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Keith Ricardo 


In court 


Considerable violence was used by prison 
officers taking the 68 supporters of the 
Committee of 100 into the courts at 
Downham Market on May 16. It was used 
to a lesser extent by police during both 
demonstrations at Marham and in incidents 
outside the special courts sitting at Should- 
ham. 


The most serious allegation is made by 
Dennis Gould in a report on the arrival of 
demonstrators in a police coach at Down- 
ham Market. This is corroborated in another 
independent report by Barbara Smoker (ob- 
server for Legal Action Group). Dennis 
Gould writes: 


“The coachload of demonstrators who 
had not been granted bail arrived from 
Norwich Prison. They had refused to 
co-operate after they were handcuffed as 
they thought this was an unnecessary 
procedure. The prison officers dragged 
them 50 yards into the coach and when 
they arrived outside the courts they were 
pulled, kicked and trodden upon as each 
pair, handcuffed together, was wrenched 
from the coach. 


“ As they were removed from the coach 
Maurice Turner, John Quinn, Frank 
Adler and Brian Butcher were kicked 
hard and deliberately in the testicles. 
Brian Butcher was in agony for over ten 
minutes from this brutal treatment. A 
cameraman photographing these incidents 
had his camera smashed into his face and 
then a window slammed on to his hand 
when he tried to speak to the driver. 
There was only one coach from Norwich 
Prison so the prison officers and the coach 
driver should be known exactly by the 
prison authorities.” 


Barbara Smoker says that those demon- 
strators who refused to come out were 
kicked in the stomach and in the groin. 
She heard one or two screams, while a 
local woman standing behind her shouted 


“That’s too good for them! Kick them 
harder! Machine guns is what they 
want! ” 


These incidents have been reported to the 
National Council for Civil Liberties who 


at 


will, I trust, be investigating them fully. 


The temporary courts were set up in a 
school. The easiest way to get yourself 
inside a court was to be a defendant. If you 
were not, then gaining entry as a member 
of the public, which previously I thought 
to be a basic right, was made an extremely 
difficult and sometimes impossible task. 


One court consisted of a cloakroom with 
a lavatory leading off. It was uncomfortably 
hot, as it was a warm day and the windows 
were not designed to open. There were no 
chairs provided for prisoners even though 
two girls complained they felt faint. No 
members of the public had been admitted 


at all. 
s * * 


“Obstruction? Is that all? Well, it’s a 
complete waste of time our coming here.” 

So said the Chairman of the magistrates in 
Court No. 3 (where I was an observer for 
the Legal Action Group) to the Chief In- 
spector with whom, together with the 
prosecuting solicitor, he had been chatting 
for an hour before the court opened. The 
contemptuous remark had been made as a 
policeman entered with the details of the 
charge being preferred against the first 
defendant. 

The three magistrates made their way to 
seats placed behind school desks which were 
covered with rough, grey blankets, a crude 
attempt to turn the innocence of a school- 
room into the dignity of a court. Five yards 
away facing the bench stood the dock, a 
tiny infant’s chair looking ridiculously 
alone. Three yards to the right of the 
dock stood a similar chair constituting the 
witness box. 

Predictably, almost everyone was remanded 
in custody. Some defendants later in the 
evening were allowed bail after sureties had 
been found. but there was no consistency 
in the decisions. Mr Barry Ward, appearing 
for Miss June Watts, emphasised that the 
charge (obstructing the police) was not, in 
the circumstances (i.e. outside the court), a 
serious one and carried only a small maxi- 
mum fine and, therefore,, bail could be 
safely granted. The prosecution’ ex- 


pressed no objection but, although Mr 
Ward put the application eloquently, it was 
refused. 


Although I was able to act as surety for 
two defendants, when asked to do so by a 
third I was refused by the magistrates and 
offered no explanation. The person was 
remanded in custody. 


On a number of occasions when there were 
quiet moments and evidence of doubt and 
hesitation on the Bench as to what should 
be the fate of the defendant, the prosecuting 
solicitor rose to suggest and hint shrewdly. 
The Chairman echoed the solicitor’s sug- 
gestions immediately in the form of an 
authoritative statement. 


Two cases in particular exemplify the 
atmosphere of the court. In one Mrs 
Cynthia Taylor appeared on a charge of 
obstruction. It was made very clear that 
at the time of arrest she was walking from 
one side of the road to the other in order 
to join friends. The road was being used 
to drag or carry demonstrators to a barn 
where they were to be detained. The police- 
man who arrested her gave evidence on 
oath to say that Mrs Taylor was obstructing 
the police and that he warned her she was 
liable to arrest. Mrs Taylor denied that at 
that particular time she was obstructing or 
that she was at any time warned. The 
magistrates asked her for witnesses. After 
a search a young man came from outside 
to give evidence. He had not heard any 
part of the case (only myself and the other 
observer were allowed in the court). In 
answer to two of Mrs. Taylor’s questions he 
corroborated her evidence fully. Mrs Taylor 
was again asked for more witnesses. A girl 
was brought into the court and gave evi- 
dence fully and completely in favour of 
Mrs Taylor. The magistrates then asked her 
for more witnesses. Mrs Taylor said that 
there were half a dozen potential witnesses 
outside but she felt that two would suffice. 
The magistrates conferred and then one 
asked Mrs. Taylor, “Does your sympathy 
lie with the police or with the demonstrators 
today? ” The question, had it been asked of 
a witness by a solicitor would, in a different 


Jownham Market 


court, probably have been over-ruled. The 
magistrates conferred again and brought a 
verdict of guilty. After an application was 
made Mrs. Taylor was given bail to appear 
for sentence a week later. 


The magistrates’ action, or rather lack of 
action, in another case is hard to credit. A 
young girl appeared before the court and, 
as the police said, refused to give her name 
and address. The girl calmly stated, in 
explanation, that she was withholding the 
information in view of the violence experi- 
enced by herself and other demonstrators. 
The magistrates then remanded her in 
custody. As she was being taken away by 
a policewoman I got up and made the 
point that no charges had been preferred 
during the hearing and that, as far as the 
Bench was concerned, she hadn’t been 
charged. For a moment there was silence, 
the girl stopped and then a Chief Inspector 
ran from one side of the room to the other 
towards the Clerk of the Court, tripping 
over the dock as he went. Eventually the 
girl appeared, was charged and remanded. 


After the two weekend and one mid-week 
court appearances allegations concerning 
almost every aspect of both prisoners’ and 
public’s rights have been made. These are 
serious charges and must be investigated. 
How and by whom? Will the police sit 
as judges on themselves as when previous 
allegations have been made? 


The hardest thing to understand in this case 
is the complete silence of the press, to 
whom some of these incidents were known. 
Probably the most typical reaction was that 
reported by Barbara Smoker: 


“T happened to be near the door of a 
court when a girl was carried in like a 
sack of potatoes, but with less care. I 
noticed that her ankle was raw and 
bleeding. Later, outside the court, I spoke 
to some press reporters about the various 
things I had seen, and mentioned the girl 
with the bleeding ankle. They took no 
notice. Then, as an after-thought, I said 
‘She happens to be the daughter of 
Dennis Price, the actor’, Notebooks and 
pencils were brought out at once! ” 


Frank Allaun MP 


There are many roads to Rome 


Peace News has asked me to comment on 
the articles by John Linsie on the future of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, I 
could sum up my comments in four words: 
They made me angry. 


John Linsie’s writings contain so many base- 
less, wild and stupid charges against the 
CND it is hardly worth starting to answer 
them. Just take one example: “In short, 
its political platform - if it can be so 
called - is limited to one plank: ‘ban the 
bomb.’” This is not true. Surely Mr. 
Linsie knows that, though the CND may 
have started with that plank, it democratic- 
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ally decided to develop its aims. The most 
notable development was the acceptance of 
neutralism as part of the movement's official 
policy. This, in turn, has meant the defin- 
ing of attitudes towards disengagement, 
Germany, Cuba, the United Nations and, 
indeed, the whole field of foreign policy. 
Or take another of the author’s words of 
wisdom, “For whilst CND,” he writes, 
“will advise the ordinary man upon the 
view he ought to hold towards the global 
question of nuclear war, when it comes 
down to the local and personal problems of 
sex, marriage, birth, death and _ similar 
matters, the Campaign is silent.” Not even 
political parties, which have to formulate 
exact policies on everything from housing 
to Central African Federation, would be so 
presumptuous, so overweeningly ambitious, 
as to suggest they could give the answer to 
all those questions ! 

Frankly, when I read the articles - to use 
Frankie Howerd’s famous phrase - I was 
amazed! Here we have the greatest peace 
movement our country has ever known, and 
all such people as the author can do is 
“knock ” it. This constant stream of attack 
on such a magnificent movement is mis- 
placed. It reveals a complete failure to 
appreciate what the CND has done and is 
doing, and also, if I may say so, a certain 
lack of resolution and doggedness. 

In the spring of 1958 Hugh Brock, Pat 
Arrowsmith, Michael Randle, Walter Wolf- 
gang and myself used to meet regularly in 
a small committee room in the House of 
Commons to prepare for the first Alder- 
maston march. We argued that if we got 
50 men and women to march the four-day 


route then the demonstration would be 
justified, This Easter saw the greatest peace 
march in human history. Even the most 
optimistic of us never dreamed that the 
movement would grow to such an extent. 
And that was only five years ago. 


I believe we can be tremendously proud of 
the CND. It is one of the good things 
which Britain has given to the world. One 
has only to look at Peace News to see how 
its ideas, slogans, symbol and methods have 
spread to dozens of countries. The Alder- 
maston march is known in every corner of 
the earth. 


Back in 1931, when I entered politics 
through the anti-war campaign, we would 
have given our right hands to have had 
such a huge, broad, thoughtful, spirited and 
youthful movement. 


Of course we haven't won yet. But what 
we are asking is no small thing: that a 
great nation should be prepared to discard 
the most powerful weapon in its arsenal. 
And I further confess that with the exist- 
ence of nuclear weapons and the knowledge 
of how to make them, the sword of destruc- 
tion will be hanging over our heads and our 
children’s for another generation. (Our 
objective should be so to lessen the tension 
and suspicion between governments that 
they would not think of using these 
weapons.) 


So my advice to the CND, for what it’s 
worth, is to keep on as you are doing. You 
are succeeding better than you know, Don’t 
waste time in quarrelling about different 
tactics. There is room for ali of them. 


Some people believe in marching; others in 
sitting down. Some support exposures of 
the secret, ridiculous and reactionary war 
plans; others in strike action. Some believe 
in writing to the press; others in converting 
the Labour and trade union movement. I 
believe there is a place for all of them, To 
try and stop the catastrophe facing us, all 
non-violent forms of opposition to it are 
justified. As individuals we should use the 
forms of struggle which appeal most 
strongly to us and where we can exert most 
influence, 


My personal belief is that since, if our 
policy is to be operated it can only be 
through a Government or a_ powerful 
Opposition, the most important step is to 
win the Labour and trade union movement 
to our views. We have to be persistent, not 
only to win the line, but to hold it. There 
are not short cuts. 


I am confident it can and will be done. But 
I know the campaign must be taken not 
only to the decision makers in the Labour 
and trade union branches, but to the general 
public as well. There are many roads to 
Rome. 


That is why I warmly welcome the con- 
cluding words of the Peace News editorial 
on April 19: “Such a strategy must be a 
tolerant one, taking into account the genu- 
ine differences which exist on matters such 
as non-violence, parliament and civil dis- 
obedience.” 

The key is tolerance. Far from its being a 
weakness, the varied composition of the 
CND is part of its strength, We are a 
genuine united front. 
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South Africa 


John Ball (Peace News, May 17) had best 
not returned so soon. His comments on 
the South African resistance groups include 
the kind of over-simplification which can 
only lead to distortion: 


1. Two such major resistance organisations 
as the Pan-Africanist Congress and the 
African National Congress would not have 
arisen without there being important differ- 
“ences in their approach - diflerences which 
may not always be formally expressed in 
policy statements about apartheid and the 
Present government. An understanding of 
these is a necessary preliminary for under- 
standing the wisdom of organisational union 
Or continued separate’ operation. 


2. Whether or riot. the ANC has ever been 
or is now ‘Communist dominated”’ in the 
full sense of that term is not the final deter- 
mining factor in’ dealing with, the’ problem 
of Communist ‘activities within resistance 
movements. No one denies that Commu- 
nists have been very active in the ANC and 
the non-African organisations which” have 
€o-operated closely with it. In such activi- 
ties they have often worked hard and sacri- 
ficially. 


However, it is the experience in a variety of 
situations that members of the Communist 
parties and their supporters do not simply 
Operate in resistance movements to further 
the immediate aim of those movements and 
organisations. They also operate in such a 
way as to advance their over-riding political 
objectives, ie., to strengthen the Communist 
groups and to put them in a position which 
will facilitate the dominance of the Com- 
munist Party over other political groups and 
the establishment of Communist : rule. 
Where they are in a strong position to in- 
fluence the major resistance organisation(s) 
they may work within them and plead for 
unity. Where they are not (as in the Indian 
independence movement) they will denounce 
and oppose the dominant organisation and 
operate in other ways. 


Sometimes the immediate interests of both 
groups are compatible. But often the imme- 
diate activities and objectives of the resist- 
ance movement are incompatible with the 
longer-range objectives of the Communists. 
When this happeae the Communists are pre- 
pared to sacrifice the resistance movement’s 
interests to benefit 
strength. 


their own _ political 


I am not passing judgment on the degree to 
which the ANC is subject to Communist in- 
fluence. I am saying that’ however large or 
small that influence and activity is in any 
resistance movement it is a serious problem. 
In facing it, simply to counsel “unity” is 
in effect to tell the groups which do not 
share the Communists’ longer-range political 
objectives to: surrender to their immediate 
internal tactics within the present move- 
ment, 


3. If both the PAC and the ANC are 
irretrievably committed to violence at this 
stage, and if we think’ this is a disastrous 
policy and; that event in, this difficult situa- 
tion a non-violent solution is still possible 
then it is scarcely wise to counsel a union 
of .the advocates of violence, wal 


4. Most-getjous: is the tone of John Ball’s 
comment. It is: one of finger shaking 
“naughty, naughty ” which is most inappro- 
priate. It will rightly be strongly resented 
by many, South African opposition leaders 
(especially.»where they think the counsel to 
be unWise). Contrary to some views, I hold 
that it is acceptable and important to offer 
analyses, and criticisms. of -resistance move- 
ments wherever, they maybey,« But» these 
must be.based on some. widerbackground: 
in the problems and nature of ‘resistance: 
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movements and knowledge of the difficulties 
and history of the particular movement. 


Glib comments will hinder rather than fur- 
ther serious re-examination. And although 
John Ball’s opinions are not identical with 
Peace News editorial policy, this type of 
comment will reflect badly on the paper at 
a time when it has important opportunities 
in this and other fields. 

Gene Sharp, 

2 All Saints Road, 

Headington, Oxford. 


John Ball replies: 1 agree with much of 
what Gene Sharp says, particularly when he 
emphasises the importance of offering care- 
ful and constructive criticism of those move- 
ments whose basic aims.we support, based 
on a thorough knowledge of the facts. 
However, my comments were not quite so 
glib and ill-informed as he suggests. Before 
writing them I_had spoken to people who 
have'a very ‘close knowledge of the ; resist- 
ance movements in South Africa. A pro- 
minent resistance figure has since told me 


.that he agrees entirely with what I wrote. 


My. point was not that the ANC and’ PAC 
should unite without regard to policy, still 
less that they should unite on a policy of 
violence, but that they should stop the ex- 
tremely unconstructive, and often very 
malicious, bickering that has been going on 
recently. JI doubt if any South African 
opposition leader thinks this is a useful or 
necessary part of the campaign against 
apartheid. 


Telephone guerillas 


Having read some of the literature and 
comments on the idea of blocking military 
and security telephone lines, etc., I would 
like to explain my opposition to this 
method. 


While it is true that this sort of action 
appears little different from most Committee 
of 100 actions, the attitudes which it inspires 
are very different. Perhaps it can best be 
seen if we imagine the army deciding that 
CND, etc., are damaging Britain and having 
their men continually block CND, Peace 
News, Committee of 100, and Bertrand 
Russell’s telephone lines. The whole argu- 
ment on disarmament would have been 
taken away from the challenge of ideas and 
would descend to the business of inventing 
irritating activities designed to interrupt the 
operation of each other’s work, 


If we go into the field of expressing our 
mutual disrespect through restrictive activi- 
ties we would lose, just as surely as if we 
tried to develop a CND armed force, and 
we would deserve to lose. We would have 
repeated the same mistake as our govern- 
ment, which seems to have concluded that 
it is justified in using any means whatsoever 
to resist those whom it ‘“‘ knows” to be evil 
and dangerous. If we are to teach respect 
for the humanity of others I think we 
should avoid this method of restriction. 


When we sit outside a base we are at least 
challenging ideas through physical action in 
such a way as allows the military to express 
its ideas by. having us arrested, run over, 
etc, In this way we achieve a presentation 
to the public and servicemen of the ideals 
which each side believes in. But this is not 
true of “ telephone. guerillas,’ whose con- 
tact with officials only creates annoyance 
and whose presentation to the public. is 
either nil or bad. 


The idea that this action is only. the expres-. 
sion of a constitutional right seems to be 


regarding the abuse of a right as decent.. 
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The case may be summed up by noticing 
that ‘telephone guerilla” tactics are 
purely a physical challenge and do not com- 
municate our ideas to anyone, It would 
make our work into a purely physical con- 
flict, the solution of which is only accident- 
ally revevant to the correctness of the two 
sides,.as it is in a. duel - or a war. 
Finally, I do wish Peace News had taken 
the trouble to argue against this new tech- 
nique instead of just condemning if. 
Barnaby Martin, 

6 Endsleigh Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


Non-violent defence 


I think part of the trouble is that what 
Mervyn Jones (May 24) calls “ committed 
pacifists ” think more about pacifism as a 
state of mind than about concrete ways of 
maintaining peace and avoiding war. They 
tend to think of peace in the abstract rather 
than as an immediate task to be achieved 
through a multiplicity of ways, sometimes 
through bargaining, manceuvre and com- 
promise, all of which are distasteful to 
idealists. 


Such comrades in the peace movement, in 
spite of their great devotion and the fine 
contribution many of them have made to 
its ideas, have. to accept the criticism that 
they tend to fight shy of political (and espe- 
cially party political) action, and in this they 
lack the common touch. “Man is a poli- 
tical animal.” They also offend against 
truth in the failure to distinguish between 
“force” and “violence” (its abuse), and 
again when they appear to recognise no 
moral difference between defence and attack, 
claiming that one is as blameworthy as the 
other. 


It was the failure of the democratic powers 
in 1936 to give military aid to the Spanish 
Republic - under the logan of “ non-inter- 
vention” - which led, through its terrible 
defeat by Franco, to the snapping of an 
important link in the chain of resistance to 
German and Italian fascism, and so to the 
Second World War. 


I hope this discussion will help us to face 
the fact that non-violence is not the only 
form of moral resistance, as Mervyn Jones 
has pointed out, 

Katy Rintoul, 

42 Canynge Squar 

Bristol 8. 


‘Church militant’ 


I was very much taken aback by the head- 
line you gave to my review of Gordon 
Zahn’s German Catholics and Hitler’s Wars. 
It is not just that my own suggested head- 
line was altered without consultation (for 
which there would’ have been plenty of 
time), but that your title, “Church militant,” 
sharply distorts the tone and emphasis of 
my review. ~My own title may have been a 
bit cumbersome, “The pathology of Chris- 
tian militarism,” but I was concerned to 
write a serious article on a subject no 
Catholic would wish to be slick about. And 
my title focussed the discussion as I wished, 
and expected, it to be focussed. We could, 
no doubt, have found some alternative if 
you considered this nécessary, But, unfor- 
tunately the headline you substituted not 
only pulled my discussion violently out of 
focus, but could easily be misunderstood. 
Walter Stein, : 

26 Parish Ghyll] Road, 

Itkley, Yorks, 


Resigning,~ =~ y 


For the past three years I have been en- 
gaged on the manufacturé of arins.at Royal: 
Armament Research and Development, 
Establishment, Fort’ Halstead, arid: afi Woof; 
wich Arsenal. When T began the appren- 
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ticeship I had no conception of the morality 
(or otherwise) of work on these weapons, 
and so signed indentures binding me to a 
service of five years’ duration. I have now 
come to feel that I can no longer abide by 
this commitment, and so I have offered my 
resignation to the War Office, who are con- 
sidering my case. és 


It is my sincere hope that my decision will 
prompt the many arms workers who show 
passive support for the aims: of CND. (and 
I know there are many) to take action for 
themselves either by following, my course 
or by opposing and obstructing the State’s 
arms programme in other ways. : 

If any such people would like to contact 
me at the address below I will be glad to 
offer as much help as possible. 

Vivian J. Broughton, 

“ Coed-Bel,” Lubbock Rd., 

Chislehurst, Kent. 


Settlers wanted 


On March 8 you published a letter from 
a correspondent who proposes to establish 
an island “community for peace” on a 
remote island near New Zealand. This let- 
ter suggests another idea to me, less ambi- 
tious but perhaps more useful. 


As you know, there are several small 
islands to the north 4nd west of Scotland 
where small communities live a precarious 
existence, because depopulation has re- 
duced their numbers to an unworkably 
low level. Would it not be a positive con- 
tribution to peace if like-minded young 
men and women with a willingness to learn 
the language or dialect and way of life 
of these islands were to settle there “in 
an attempt to induce people embittered by 
age-long antagonisms to live and work side 
by side in agricultural and industrial co- 
partnership rather than in conflict” (The 
Christian’s Alternative to War, by Leyton 
Richards)? 


Fair Isle, for example, is one island where 
the population has dropped to a danger- 
ously low level, and where settlement is 
actively encouraged. I understand that 
people from several countries have policed 
for smallholdings on Fair Isle (including 
a German pacifist family). To follow this 
suggestion would be to keep alive dying 
communities, which otherwise will dis- 
appear - possibly within the next year or 
two. It cannot be emphasised too strongly 
that the plight of these remote islands - 
where there are barely sufficient able- 
bodied men to sail the boats on which 
their lives depend - is in some cases quite 
desperate. 


Life on these islands is hard, but free and 
satisfying. Are there no pioneers left to 
save these outposts of a quiet, Celto-Scan- 
dinavian way of life? 

G. C. McKay, 

The Schoolhouse, 

Fair Isle, 

Shetland, Scotland. 


Spoilt papers 


In the coming general election, in which all 
three major parties will be supporting 
nuclear weapons, must wé not record our 
vote as a vote of “no confidence” 7 To do 
this one spoils one’s ballot paper by writing 
on it some statement such as “no bombs.” 
It has not, I think, previously been stressed 
in your pages that all spoilt papers are 
counted and scrutinised; this means that the 
slogan or sentiment written on a spoilt 
paper is noted and classified: with others, 
and. that any increase in the number’ of 
spoilt. papers would not go unnoticed by 
candidates. aed t A 
Sybil White, Py hea ee 
8 Darnaway. Street, 
Edinburgh 3. vse ' 
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Christian Action meeting, Friends House, Euston Road, N:W.1 Monday June 10 at 7.30 p.m. 


Gerald Gardiner Q.C., Bishop A 


Chair: Canon: L: John ‘Collins. 


mbrose Reeves, John Lang, Oliver Tambo. 


Tickets:.2s 6d reserved seats. 1s. unreserved from-2 Amen Court, £.C.4 (City 6869) 
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3500-mile walkers set out for Cuba 


QUEBEC, CANADA. - A group of citizens from 
the United States and Canada set out on 
May 26 on a nine-month, 3,500-mile walk to 
Cuba with plans to hold a protest demon- 
stration at Guantanamo Navy Base. 


The purpose of the three-nation walk, spon- 
sored by the Committee for Non-violent 
Action, is to help ease tension between the 
United States and Cuba by presenting to 
the people of both nations a non-violent 
alternative to the possibility of nuclear war 


as a solution to the continuing crisis. The 
Canadian Committee of 100 is co-sponsor- 
ing the first portion of the walk. 


Pointing out that there are at present travel 
restrictions between the United States and 
Cuba, the CNVA said in a policy state- 
ment: “While every reasonable effort will 
be made to obtain the consent of the Cana- 
dian, United States and Cuban governments 
to cross their boundaries as planned, the 
walk will not acquiesce in any significant 


US city votes to end 


civil defence 


The City Council of Portland, the biggest 
town in the state of Oregon, USA, has 
voted to abolish the city’s civil defence pro- 
gramme from July 1. Opposition to the 
programme, which has been going on for 
thirteen years, was led by City Commis- 
sioner Stanley Earl, who argued that civil 
defence would be of no value in a nuclear 
war. Mr. Earl has refused to take part in 
civil defence exercises. 

Portland is the first city in the United 
States to abandon its civil defence pro- 
gramme. The local CD organisation has 


Amesbury, too 


Amesbury Rural District Council have re- 
solved to delete from the Civil Defence 
duties imposed on them by the Wiltshire 
County Council the king-pin clause which 
has for the past ten years made them re- 
sponsible for “ taking effective measures for 
the protection of the lives of the people of 
the Rural District against the effects of 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare.” 

When this deletion, moved by Clr. Austin 
Underwood, was carried in April, the vice- 
chairman of the committee responsible for 


Civil Defence said that the deletion had . 


“ effectively drawn the teeth of the Civil 
Defence agreement.” The situation has 
placed the committee in an awkward spot, 
and all they could think of doing, as re- 
ported to this month’s meeting of the 
council, was to say they had written to the 
County: Council to ask them what to do 
about it. 

In this situation, Austin Underwood 
attempted to move three motions, but was 
ruled out of order by the chairman on each 
one, although the standing orders of the 
council provide that “ Motions consequent 
upon a report to the council may be moved 
without notice.” 

Despite this he spoke on while the chair- 
man was banging with his gavel, and dis- 
tributed copies of a pamphlet he had pre- 
pared, “Are You Selected for Survival in 
RSG 7?” This gave the location of RSG7 
and outlined the plans of the government 
for nuclear war, 

In a series of questions asked of the chair- 
man at the same meeting, the numbers of 
Civil Defence workers were shown to have 
fallen between 1959 and 1963 from 218 to 
134. These included only seven rescue 
workers and six HQ personnel - for a popu- 
lation of about 25,000. 


New CND region ? 


A meeting to consider setting up a Hert- 
fordshire YCND region is to be held in the 
lecture room of Watford Central Library at 
£0.30 am. on June 8, All YCND groups in 
Hertfordshire are invited to send representa- 
tives - the number who may come is un- 
limited. All inquiries to Geoffrey Bone, 40 
Ellwood Court, Garston, Watford, Herts. 


Fast in Albany 


Sixteen _anti-segregation demonstrators - 
twelve Negroes and four whites - began a 
fast in their jail in Albany, Georgia, on 
May 27. Their lawyer has said: “ All have 
indicated that they will continue the fast 
until there is some indication of a total 
solution to the racial problem here.” - New 
York Times. 


Conference 


The third conference on The Pathogenesis 
of War is to be held at Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, from Friday 19 to Sunday 21 
July, 1963. The conference booking secre- 
tary is Mrs. Edwards, “Downside,” Park 
Prewett, Basingstoke, Hants. 
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$1 million worth of equipment and occu- 
pies a building which cost $650,000. It has 
eleven full-time employees. 


The Council voted by four to one to 
eliminate the budget of $109,656 for its 
civil defence agency in the coming year. 
The functions of the agency will be taken 
on by existing bodies such as the fire 
brigade and the police. It is expected that 
a co-ordinating committee for disaster relief 
will be formed with a budget of $10,000. 


The Mayor of Portland, Mr. Terry Schrunk, 
was the only Council member who was in 
favour of keeping the civil defence agency. 
When he was outvoted, he appointed Mr. 
Earl and another Commissioner, Mr. 
Ormond Bean, to dispose of civil defence 
operations. 


It is believed that the Oregon state legis- 
lature is likely to make large cuts in its civil 
defence budget. Mr. Earl, commenting on 
the Portland decision, said that the people 
of the city had given the Council a man- 
date to end civil defence when they voted 
against a $75,000 levy for a special five- 
year CD programme last November. - New 
York Times. 


restriction of the right of people to travel 
and communicate ideas freely. If faced 
with refusal of these rights, the team will 
vigorously demonstrate its protest, engaging 
in civil disobedience when appropriate.” 


In addition to the main body of marchers 
from Quebec, two other groups are walking 
from Cleveland, Ohio, and Boston, also 
sponsored by the CNVA. The three con- 
tingents will merge in Rome, N.Y., on July 
3, where a series of demonstrations is 
planned at Grifliss Air Force Base. On 
July 6 a major protest open to civil dis- 
obedience will be conducted at the 
Strategic Air Command base. 


The main group of walkers will spend a 
month in Canada, hiking through Quebec 
and Ontario before crossing into the U.S. 
at La Fargeville, N.Y., on June 27. From 
there the marchers will travel south 
through New York State, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, arriving in 


Miami in the middle of December. Demon- 
strations for peace will be conducted in 
scores of cities along the route, at military 
bases and defence plants. 


Noting that the walk will pass through 
several southern states, the CNVA said that 
persons of all races are welcome to join 
and that the walk will co-operate whenever 
possible with the non-violent movement for 
integration, The CNVA said the walkers 
would not attempt to use segregated facili- 
ties while in the south. 


Plans for entry into Cuba are incomplete, 
but a selected team of marchers hopes to 
walk 700 miles from Havana to Guan- 
tanamo Navy Base in two months’ time. 
In Cuba, the CNVA said, the group will 
urge the Cuban people to renounce military 
defence and employ the tactic of non- 
violent resistance to defend freedom, At 
Guantanamo the walkers plan to conduct a 
non-violent demonstration calling for aban- 
donment of the base by the U.S. 


Five Glasgow men on 
secrets charge 


Five members of the Scottish Committee of 
100 have been charged under Section 1! (1) 
of the Official Secrets Act for which the 
maximum penalty is seven years’ imprison- 
ment. They are George Williamson, the 
secretary of the Committee, Walter Morri- 
son, Walter Weir, Archie Smith and Nor- 
man McLeod. 


On May 26 the five men went to look 
round an establishment that they believed 
might be a Regional Seat of Government at 
Inchterf near Kirkintilloch, about nine 
miles from Glasgow. It consists of a num- 
ber of factory type buildings surrounded by 
a high fence. Inside the compound they 


could see a large hillock with aerials stick- 
ing out of it and a large tunnel entrance. 


About a quarter of a mile away from this 
establishment they found two large ventila- 
tion shafts which, local rumour has it, are 
part of a huge underground building. The 
shafts are just off the main road, and are 
surrounded only by a fence. There are no 
notices to suggest that the area is a pro- 
hibited place. 

While the five men were looking round the 
shafts, police arrived and arrested them. 
They were held at the police station for five 
hours and then released without being told 
when they would have to appear in court. 


Boy who went to Marham expelled 


A fifteen-year-old schoolboy, Jonathan 
Brittain, has been expelled from Haber- 
dasher Aske’s school, Elstree, for his Com- 
mittee of 100 activities. He was arrested at 
the May I! Marham demonstration and 
was bailed. He informed the school author- 
ities. In court on May 16 he refused to 
accept a condition about not participating 
in or organising any demonstration until the 
trial on May 25, and he was remanded in 
custody. His mother informed the school 


and his house-master said there was no 
question of expulsion. 

A few days later as his French orals were 
coming up for the GCE “O” level the 
condition was dropped and he accepted 
bail, coming out on Monday, May 20. On 
Saturday he was bound over to keep the 
peace in a surety of £10. 

On Monday the headmaster of the school, 
Dr. Taylor, saw Jonathan Brittain and asked 
him to give an undertaking not to break the 


From Alan Jackson 


The day the RAF recruiting 
office closed early 


On Saturday, May 25, about 45 supporters 
of the West Committee of 100 met on the 
Centre in Bristol. Our intention was to 
enter the RAF recruiting office, hold a 
public meeting inside, and stay in after its 
closing time to look around and see what 
peaceful uses the community could put it 
to. The main aim was to express solidarity 
with the five Bristolians who had been 
arrested at Marham, including our treasurer 
and secretary. 

When we got there the officer in charge, 
who was really worried, broke the flag 


Five nations 
renounce 
N-weapons 


H, A.J, Martin writes: The Latin-American 
agreement to ban nuclear weapons received 
scant attention in the press when it was 
announced on May 1, The declaration an- 
nounced that the Republics of Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and Mexico under- 
took “ not to manufacture, receive, store or 
test nuclear arms or launching apparatus; ” 
that the Presidents of these countries “. . . 
deeply concerned by present developments 
in the international situation which favour 
the spread of nuclear arms,” consider that 
Latin America should be a denuclearised 
zone. They called on other Latin American 
countries to adhere to the declaration, and 
agreed “to make every effort ... to have 
Latin America recognised as soon as pos- 
sible as a denuclearised zone.” 


which flies outside and shut an hour ecarty. 
We held a meeting outside the recruiting 
office and I spoke from its window sill with 
the West Committee’s flag flying above my 
head. 


The meeting decided to hold a_ poster 
parade, and as we moved off two policemen 
stopped us and said we must have per- 
mission. “If you move on to that road 
you're liable to get a banner smashed over 
your head.” While we were talking to them 
one of them said to a supporter, a local pop 
singer, “I'd give you a good punch if you 
were an ordinary teddy boy,” and the other 
deliberately stood on a Bristol anarchist’s 
toes. We then moved off through heavy 
a managing perfectly without police 
elp. 


The local Bristol paper, The Evening Post, 
sent two reporters to Norwich to cover the 
trials of the Marham demonstrators, and 
gave the front page headline and a full 
story to them in every edition. This is 
mainly because one of the prisoners, Dr. 
Sampson, is a well-known lecturer at Bristol 
University. 


2000 at Holy Loch 


About: 2,000 people took part in an anti- 
Polaris demonstration at the Holy Loch on 
May 25. The demonstration was organised 
by the British Peace Committee, and was 
supported by delegates from CND, trade 
union and Communist Party groups and the 
Scottish Committee of 100. The demonstra- 
tion was quite orderly and no arrests were 
made. 


law again. He refused and was told that he 
was suspended. He had to wait outside the 
headmaster’s office, and as there were some 
visiting parents there he gave them some 
Committee of 100 literature. He was then 
escorted fromthe school. “The atmo- 
sphere was just like in the remand home,” 
Jonathan Brittain told a Peace News re- 
porter on Tuesday. “There are a lot of 
other boys in the school that sympathise. 
They’ve got a combined cadet force, so I 
tried to start a YCND. I don’t know if this 
had anything to do with it. I have been 


told that if I change my mind I will have to 
reapply as though I was a new boy.” He 
says that he won’t change his mind. 


“ All my life I’ve been hearing ‘ So-and-so 
must go’; and eventually they’ve all gone; 
and it’s meyer made a ha’porth of 
difference.” 


Typogra phica 


The current issue, No. 7, of the twice-yearly 
journal, Typographica, contains over 30 
pages of reproductions of many of the 
photographs in the exhibition by Roger 
Mayne, Peter Boyce, Euan Duff and Jane 
Gate which was reviewed on the front page 
of Peace News last week. Euan Duff con- 
tributes a special article on the thematic 
use of photographs and there are biograph- 
ical notes on all the exhibitors, 


Typographica 7 is available from Hous- 
mans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1, 
and costs 12s 6d. 


